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WHY BE SATISFIED 

WITH COLOR UNDERFOOT 
WHEN YOU CAN ALSO 
HAVE IT OVERHEAD? 


Armstrong introduces The Gallery — 
acoustical ceiling panels in 
a rainbow of colors. 


Gallery's colorful ceilings offer you a new design option 
with 12 tasteful variations, from neutral and earth-tone 
colors to bold accents — colors that mix and match with 
contemporary office furnishings and finishes. 


You can depend on Gallery ceilings to enliven settings, 
highlight room areas, complement office furnishings, 
and ultimately showcase your work. 


A low-glare matte finish on smooth polyester film gives 
The Gallery a scrubbable as well as beautiful surface. 


Tegular edges of the 2'x2' panels lend a clean 
modern look and let you integrate painted, reflective, 
or metallic grids with the colored ceilings for a 
customized effect. 

Lay-in panels are easy to install and remove. 


And all Gallery ceiling panels offer excellent acoustical 
efficiency. 


White Black Tan Concrete Medium Bronze 
Brown 


Burnt Yellow Kelly Blue Rust Forest 
Orange Green Green 


For more information on color panels with a 
whole spectrum of advantages, write Armstrong, 
Dept. O2NPA, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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Some conventional ceiling systems give you 
high-quality light. Some fumiture-mounted systems give you low-energy light. 
Only Tascon" task lighting gives you both. 


Here’s a dramatic improvement in lighting 
systems that can cut lighting costs by over 
65% in either open plan or conventional 
Offices. (See chart below.) 

The principle behind Tascon lighting is 
simple. The lighting fixtures, because 
they're moveable, can be positioned to 
provide light only in the areas where it's 
needed. So a properly positioned Tascon 
fixture provides ESI values of 40 to 60 and 
up to 90 maintained footcandles on the 
work surface. 

With one fixture for every 100 square 
feet, Tascon provides this high-quality 
lighting for less than one watt per 
square foot. And the 120-volt fixture with 
optional on/off capability can cut lighting 
costs another 15%. 


Unlike some low-energy systems, 
Tascon provides comfortable light. 
Because the Tascon pendant fixture illumi- 
nates from both sides, as well as above 
and behind, it distributes high-quality light 
evenly without the glare, shadows, and 


Performance Comparison — Conventional vs. Tascon 


Room size 30’x30’xY 
Reflectances 

Ceiling 

Walls 

Floor 
Task #2 Pencil 


Lumens/Lamp 3150 


Мо. of fixtures 
No. of lamps 
ESI (equivalent sphere illumination) 


2'x4', 4-Lamp 
Recessed Troffer 
(prismatic lens) 


40 (80% area coverage) 


reflections some fumi- 
ture-mounted task 
lights create. 

And Tascon directs 
20% of its light 
upwards to create 
visual interest and 
ambient illumination. 


Armstrong Tascon 
fixtures fit most 
types of 

ceiling grids. 

The tracks that sup- 
port Tascon fit most ceiling grid systems. 
And you can relocate them to reposition 
the fixtures easily. So Tascon gives you the 
quality of ceiling-mounted lights and the 
energy savings of fumiture-mounted lights 
along with flexibility that neither can offer. 


For more illuminating information about 
Tascon lighting fixtures, write Armstrong, 
P.O. Box 3001, Dept. OANPA, Lancaster, 
PA 17604. 


2-Lamp Moveable 
Tascon Fixture 
(prismatic lens) 


15 9 
60 18 


40-60 (on work 
surface) 


Classical footcandles (maintained) 


95 (CU method) 


90 (on work 
surface) 


307 92 


Watts/work station 100 sq. ft. 
Watts/sq. ft. 


3.07 92 
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Cover: Delano and Na- 
tional hotels on Collins 
Ave. in Miami Beach, of 
1947 and 1940, by 
Swartburg and France, 
respectively. Photo: Tim 
Street-Porter. 
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Progressive Architecture 


Editorial: Charrette streets 
Architectural design 


Introduction: Miami 

Influences affecting Miami's future include its attraction to 
foreign vacationers, the Cuban refugees, South American 
investors, and illegal money from drugs. But in the midst of 
prosperity, poverty persists. By William G. Conway. 
Endless wave? 

Downtown Miami is experiencing tremendous growth, 
financed by public and private investment. A master plan 
and tough zoning are needed to guide and control the de- 
velopment. 

Miami Beach: yesterday, today, and tomorrow 

Miami Beach has had three periods of growth, beginning at 
the end of the 19th Century. There is concern whether his- 
toric buildings will survive or will be lost to redevelopment. 


English winners 

А spec industrial building and the BMW distribution center, 
both by Nick Grimshaw and Brian Taggert, are High Tech 
buildings, economical to construct, but dramatic. By Penny 
McGuire. 


Triumph of the box 

Architect Tai Soo Kim's house, built from his own design, 
combines boxlike simplicity and moderate cost with ele- 
gance. 


Basic Bauhaus 

The Linda Hopp Shop, designed by architect Robert Rodin, 
is based on Bauhaus design and complements the owner- 
designed clothes on display. 


Homemaking at harborside 

Development of a once rundown waterfront area along False 
Creek, in Vancouver, includes Downs/Archambault's Spruce 
Townhouses, arranged to give most units a view of the city 
skyline and the mountains beyond. 
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WHEN THE NEW PHOENIX AIRPORT NEEDED 
A STREAMLINED CEILING, THE ONE-PIECE LOOK OF 
ARMSTRONG TRAVERTONE PROVED FIRST-CLASS. 


9€ 


Architects — Drover, Welch & Lindlan; General Contractor — 
Mardian Construction; Ceiling Systems Contractor — Barrett-Homes 
Contractors. All of Phoenix. 


A space-age facility like the Phoenix 
Sky Harbor International Airport needs a 
truly elegant ceiling to complement the 
beauty of its overall design. 

So it was no surprise when the 
architects specified the look of Armstrong 
Highspire Travertone. Travertone's unique 
deep-etched surface gives the ceiling an 
elegant texture that enhances any space. 
And the distinctive design combines with 
a sharp square edge to help conceal 
seams and produce a streamlined 
monolithic look. 

Travertone is made of fire-retardant 


mineral wool in four deep-etched patterns 
and six fissured designs. It's the concealed 
ceiling tile designed to conceal everything 
except the beauty of your design. 

For more information, see Sweet's 
General Building File 9.1, or write 
Amstrong, Dept. O8NPA, P.O. Box 3001, 
Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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Three 

4-letter 
words most 
used about 
every soap 
system... 


Introducing the төл!” p 


the world's first drip-free, leak-free, 
clog-proof soap system with a 
disposable cartridge and valve. 


THE 
DISPOSA- 
VALVE 
SOAP GUN < 
Be “И 


Ask any maintenance 
man what he hates most 
about soap dispensers. He'll use some choice and 
descriptive language to tell you about the mess 
most dispensers make. 

The ASI Soap Gun ends these frustrations for- 
ever. Every other soap dispenser has a permanent 
valve that will eventually "gunk up" or wear out 
and malfunction. But the Soap Gun is different. 
It's loaded with a disposable cartridge that has 
its own soap tank and valve. Every time you 
change the cartridge (and it takes a long 1,500 
washings before you have to) you get a new valve 
that will work perfectly. When you throw the 
used-up cartridge away, you throw the old valve 
away—along with the soap tank. A solution 
so simple it's ingenious. 

But, even though the cartridge is disposable, 
the Soap Gun is made to last. It's a sturdy stainless 
steel and aluminum unit, tumbler locked against 
vandalism. And there's a Soap Gun to fit in with 
your designs because it's available recessed or sur- 
face-mounted in a wide variety of cabinets. Per- 
fect to meet specifications for the handicapped.& 

Specify The Soap Gun. It will make everyone 
happy. Maintenance will love it because it will be 
trouble-free. And the purchasing guys will like it 
because its soap costs less to use than any other 
soap in the world. 

Too good to be true? Make us prove it with a 
demonstration—call 914/476-9000. The Soap Gun 
will put a smile on your face, too! 


l accessory SPECIALTIES, INC. РА-В | 
| 441 Saw Mill River Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 10701 


| Make me happy! | want to see the Soap Сип in action. 
| Мате 


= ==. — Title 
| Company = ae | 
Address — aS m - | 
City . a AS State c- + == - 
pee sas ЕЕ 55 =. ме 
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Editorial 


In American cities, the locus 
of architectural activity 
seems to be shifting away 
from safe downtown loca- 
tions to more challenging 
frontiers. 


Charrette streets 


“Are you sure you got the right address 
there?” the taxi driver is likely to ask. More 
and more often these days, it seems that visits 
to architectural offices all over America re- 
quire cab drivers to consult little reference 
books or radio back to headquarters. Then 
there is the process of trying to spot a discreet 
sign in a blockfront of rooming houses or in- 
dustrial lofts. 

Symbolic of the architects’ dispersal from 
prime central locations was the recent demoli- 
tion of 101 Park Avenue, the Architects 
Building, well known to the armies of archi- 
tects who put in some of their apprenticeship 
in New York—or tried to. Not only had the 
building become economically obsolete—for 
a spot 1% blocks from Grand Central 
Terminal—but the idea of an architects’ 
rookery at such a point had long since faded. 
For decades after the opening of the Archi- 
tects Building around 1920, prosperous New 
York firms were to be found mainly nearby in 
the East 40s. In the 1950s and 1960s, how- 
ever, architects’ offices followed the move- 
ment of prime office space to the north and 
west. Meanwhile, more imaginative young 
firms sprouted in economically soft areas 
such as the East 20s, and some iconoclastic 
offices such as Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer As- 
sociates and Conklin & Rossant have stayed 
there. It seems indicative of the current rental 
habits of New York architects that the pres- 
tigious Marcel Breuer Associates firm just 
moved from the high-rent East 50s to a vast, 
airy floor in an old building on East 26th 
Street. 

The style of San Francisco architects may 
be more laid back, but in their search for 
out-of-the-way locations, they seem to have 
become downright competitive. Many are to 
be found in obscure spots around the foot of 
Telegraph Hill, blocks from the nearest signs 
of other white-collar activity. The Esherick, 
Homsey, Dodge & Davis office seems to have 
taken the prize (among well-established 
firms) with a loft space overlooking miles of 
the blue-collar territory on the south side of 
the city. 

On a recent visit to Denver, I found that all 
the architects I planned to see were located in 
the distant reaches of the CBD, on blocks that 
at my last visit were relegated mainly to winos. 
Architects there are pioneering in an obvi- 
ously reviving loft area. On my next visit, I 
expect to see furniture showrooms, lawyers 
lairs, advertising agencies, etc., brightening 
the now blank windows between architects— 
and spinach quiche listed on menus at the 
local bars. 

The pattern now apparent in Denver has 
been observed repeatedly. Often, architects 
have blazed the trail into unfashionable areas 
that are quickly seen to be very favorably lo- 


cated; clients then follow them into districts 
of newly identified chic. 

In Boston—where prime locations have 
never been considered good form, anyway— 
the Carl Koch office was one of the first non- 
maritime uses to venture onto the waterfront 
that—two decades later—has become а 
mixed-use extravaganza. The Harry Weese 
office in Chicago moved to an old warehouse 
in the mid-1960s, leading by more than a 
decade the rediscovery of gray Near North 
areas as reservoirs of excellent, convenient 
commercial space. 

Of course, individuality is a badge of archi- 
tects, and they have traditionally expressed it 
in their working places. Wright practiced last 
in the Arizona desert, where his successors 
still work; Roche and Dinkeloo operate out of 
a hilltop mansion outside New Haven that 
Eero Saarinen chose; Philip Johnson, of 
course, remains positioned at the very hub of 
prestigious Midtown New York, high in the 
Seagram Building that he and Mies designed. 

Johnson clearly belongs there, and all the 
S.O.M. branches belong in prime office space 
(not all of their own design), but it is just pos- 
sible that architectural firms in general have 
no need to share elevators with brokerage 
firms and such. It was only about 100 years 
ago that architecture outgrew the atelier on 
the side street and began to emulate the 
corporation—in both its organization and its 
quarters. By the 1920s, successful architects 
seemed to want to identify with big business, 
to settle in its midst, and to mingle with 
moguls at nearby clubs. 

I know that the present dispersal of archi- 
tecture firms from ground-zero locations is 
due in large measure to the economic uncer- 
tainties and the escalating rents of the 1970s. 
But there is also a growing recognition that 
design ideas may flourish better in uncon- 
strained—maybe _ unconventional—spaces, 
and that clients visiting design firms may 
savor the change in atmosphere. 
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Bonded Wood + Mirror 


A new version of Bonded Wood + Mirror is now available at significantly lower prices and with Class | Flame-Spread 
Classification. Prompt delivery through our Rapid Response Program. Offered in red oak, white oak, teak or walnut 
with clear or bronze-tinted mirror. Forms & Surfaces Box 5215 Santa Barbara, California 93108 (805) 969-4767 969-5033 
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THE ADDED DIMENSION IN 


THERMAL WINDOW DESIGN: 
CHOICE. 


A wide range of thermal windows that 
help designers see all the possibilities. 

Today's thermal windows from Kawneer are the 
products of design experience that goes back to 1906. 
Our thermal research has been conducted for almost 
two generations. Kawneer thermal windows are de- 
signed to efficiently complement recent advances in 
glazing techniques, maintaining the Kawneer reputation 
of efficiency and structural soundness. But now, Kaw- 
neer broadens the view of designers by providing a 
complete line of thermal windows that fit beautifully 
їп practically any application 

Kawneer thermal windows feature 
Isolock*, a unique thermal break design 
which not only physically separates the 
inner and outer aluminum members, but 
also minimizes potential window framing 
failure and the resulting glass breakage. 
Windows with Isolock significantly reduce 
window framing heat transfer and con- 
densation. These abilities help lower 
energy costs and prevent condensation 
water damage. 


Wh ow o, 


Kawneer Sealair" Thermal Windows include: Verti- 
cally and horizontally pivoted windows, casement, pro- 
jected, and fixed, as well as top hinge and drop head 
windows. Sound and light control can be provided with 
thermally-broken 3" windows. 

Sealair Window Systems from Kawneer are avail- 
able in a complete line of 2*4" and 3" aluminum ther- 
mal windows that can add a new dimension to your 
overall design. In addition, custom thermal window fab- 
rication is also available. So, when you're looking for 
thermal efficiency and maximum selection, Kawneer has 
what you need. The choice is yours. 

For more information, contact your 
Kawneer representative and ask for our 
new brochure, Kawneer Sealair Aluminum 
Windows. Or write: Kawneer Product 
Information, Department C, 

1105 N. Front Street, Niles, MI 49120 


"Kawneer 


The designer's element 
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Honorable interiors 

Your news story in the March 1980 P/A 
refers to the Northern California Chap- 
ter AIA’s “Inside Architecture” awards 
program as “the first such program to 
be sponsored by a local AIA chapter.” 
The Houston Chapter AIA has spon- 
sored such a program for six years; Dal- 
las AIA and The Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects also have relatively new, but 
similar, programs to honor interior ar- 
chitectural design. 


I would hope that the goal of all such 
programs is to convince the public and 
ourselves that interior architecture is an 
integral part of architectural practice 
(not an “extra” service) and that the con- 
tributions of the talented architects who 
concentrate in this area are of vital con- 
sequence. When this goal is achieved, 
special interior design award compe- 
titions probably will no longer be 
needed. 

Morton L. Levy, Jr. AIA 
Levy Associates Architects 
Houston, Tx 


Many more P/A's 
Congratulations on the nostalgia edito- 
rial in the May 1980 issue of Progressive 
Architecture, commemorating 60 years of 
publication. 

As a 30-year subscriber to Progressive 
Architecture, 1 cherish parts one and 


because it’s 


natural. 


economical. 


insulating. 


workable. 


stone 


because it’s 

interesting. 
versatile. 
architectural. 


stone 


because it’s beautiful. 


Building Stone Institute 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 10017 
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parts two of Pencil Points. 

Continue the good work for two-score 
years to reach the Centennial Anniver- 
sary. 

Edward J. Kuntz, AIA 
Weehawken, NJ 


Corrections 

Myron Goldsmith, who was mentioned 
erroneously as being retired (P/A, June 
1980, p. 71), is still a consulting partner 
of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill and ac- 
tive in the firm’s work. 

Structural engineering for the 
Floriculture Pavilion, California State 
Expo and Fair (P/A, June 1980, p. 113) 
was done by Gilbert, Forsberg, Deik- 
mann & Schmidt; Wurster, Bernardi & 
Emmons was coordinating architect for 
the project. 

The name of Parker Hirtle, of Bolt, 
Beranek & Newman, was inadvertently 
misspelled (July 1980, p. 100). P/A re- 
grets the error. 


Credit extended 

The Tribune Tower design credited to 
C. Anthony Junker (P/A, June 1980, p. 
96) should have included the name of 
Mark Ueland who, according to Junker, 
did the major part of the work on the 
submission. 

Mechanical/electrical engineer for the 
California Farm Bureau Federation 
Building, Sacramento (P/A, April 1980, 
p. 48) was Syska & Hennessy, Inc., co- 
winner of the 1979 Owens-Corning 
Energy Award for the building. 


New address: 


Name 

Title 
Company 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


Type of firm 


Mail to: 

Subscription Services 
Progressive Architecture 
P.0. Box 95759 
Cleveland, OH 44101 


Project: Showroom, Alma Desk Company, New York City 

Interior Architect: ISD Incorporated, New York City 

Lighting: Lite Duct by Peerless, one of the 13 Longlite systems 

Here, red-enameled 6” fixtures hang diagonally across 
the ceiling coffer, creating an unexpected interruption 
of the space. Lite Duct comes in seven different 
diameters and configurations, in any finish, extends 
to any length, and adapts to virtually any optical task 


e 
Ho {О cut а lr Мете uniquely set-up to handle your orders. 
VV e Very We do virtually everything in-house— screws, 
e e pins, stampings, finishing— the works. Also, we 
tim In half ams hold a good stock of hinge blanks that we can finish up the way 
es you need them. All of which helps explain why we can do a 


lot of things in a hurry — often twice as fast as normal 


% 
even on specials. mmm 
H.Soss & Company 


5716 West 96th St./ Los Angeles, CA 90045 
(213) 776-0910 
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Progressive Architecture announces its 
28th annual P/A Awards program. The 
purpose of this competition is to recognize 
and encourage outstanding work in 
architecture and related environmental 
design fields in the design phase, before it 
is executed. 

Submissions are invited in the three 
general categories of architectural design, 
urban design and planning, and applied 
architectural research. Designations of 
first award, award, and citation may be 
made by the invited jury, based on overall 
excellence and advances in the art. 


The jury for the 28th P/A Awards program: 
Edmund Bacon, FAIA, vice president, 
Mondev International, Ltd., Montreal; 
Jacques Brownson, director of state 
buildings, State Buildings Division, State 
of Colorado, Denver; Galen Cranz, 
assistant professor of sociology in 
architecture, University of California, 
Berkeley; Robert J. Frasca, FAIA, partner, 
Zimmer Gunsul Frasca Partnership, 
Portland, OR; Romaldo Giurgola, FAIA, 
partner, Mitchell/Giurgola Architects, 
New York and Philadelphia; George E. 
Hartman, Jr., FAIA, partner, Hartman-Cox 
Architects, Washington, DC; Ralph 
Knowles, professor of architecture, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Richard G. Stein, FAIA, The 
Stein Partnership, New York, and adjunct 
professor, School of Architecture, Cooper 
Union, New York. 


Judging will take place in Stamford, CT, 
during September 1980. Winners will be 
notified — confidentially — before Oct. 1. 
First public announcement of the winners 
will be made at a presentation ceremony 
in New York in January 1981, and winning 
entries will be featured in the January 1981 
P/A. Recognition will be extended to 
clients, as well as professionals responsible 
for the work. P/A will arrange for coverage 
of winning entries in national and local 
press. 


Eligibility 

1 Architects and other environmental 
design professionals practicing in the U.S. 
or Canada may enter one or more 
submissions. Proposals may be for any 
location, but work must have been directed 
and substantially executed in U.S. and/or 
Canadian offices. 

2 All entries must have been commissioned 
by a specific client. Only work initiated on 
the client's behalf — not in fulfillment of 
academic requirements — is eligible (but 
design teams may include students). P/A 
reserves the right to contact the client for 
verification before the final list of winners 
is determined. 

3 Architectural design entries may include 
only buildings or complexes, new or 
remodeled, scheduled to be under 
construction in 1981 — that is, not 
completed in 1980 and scheduled to 
commence before 1982. 

4 Urban design and planning entries may 
include only proposals or reports accepted 
by the client for implementation before 


the end of 1981. Feasibility and 
(continued on next page) 
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program 


28th annual competition 


for projects not yet completed 
o 


architecture 
planning 


research 
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deal with programming, design guidelines, 
or post-evaluation for a type of project or 
problem. Research methodology and ways 
of disseminating findings should be 
documented. 


implementation strategy should be 
documented. 

5 Research entries may include only reports 
accepted by the client for implementation 
before the end of 1981. Submissions should 


Entry form: 28th РА Awards Program 


Please fill out all parts and submit, intact, with each entry (see paragraph 11 of 
instructions). Use typewriter, please. Copies of this form may be used. 


Entrant: 
Address: 


Entrant phone number: 
Project: 

Location: 

Client: 

Client phone number: 
Category: 


Entrant: 
Address: 


The undersigned confirms that this entry meets eligibility requirements (para- 
graphs 1-5) and that stipulations of publication agreement (paragraphs 6-7) 
will be met. 

Entry has been reviewed for compliance with submission requirements (para- 
graphs 8-15). 


Signature 
Name (typed): 


Awards Editor 


Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street, Stamford, CT 06904 


Your submission has been received and assigned number: 
Address: 
(Receipt) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Entrant: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Awards Editor 


Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street, Stamford, CT 06904 


Entrant: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Address: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Return label) 


Publication agreement 

6 If the submission should win, the entrant 
agrees to make available further 
information, original drawings, or models, 
as necessary, for publication in the January 
1981 P/A. The entrant will also provide 
appropriate slides for the presentation 
ceremony and reproducible black-and- 
white graphic material for press releases. 

7 In the case of architectural design entries 
only, the entrant agrees to give P/A the 
first opportunity among architectural 
magazines for feature publication of any 
winning project upon completion. 


Submission requirements 

8 Each submission must be firmly bound 
in a binder no larger than 11” x 17”. Binders 
9” x 12” or smaller are preferred. 

9 Submissions must include illustrations 
and drawings necessary toa full 
understanding of the proposal —all 
legibly reproduced. P/A assumes no 
liability for original drawings. No models 
or slides will be accepted. P/A will take 
every reasonable precaution to return 
submissions intact, but can assume no 
liability for loss or damage. 

10 Each submission must include a one- 
page synopsis, in English, on the first 
page inside the binder, summarizing the 
intent and principal features of the entry. 
Synopsis should take up economic, 
environmental, energy, and user need 
aspects of the proposal. Synopsis must 
conclude with a statement on: why this 
submission deserves recognition. 

П Each submission must be accompanied 
by an entry form, to be found on this page. 
Reproductions of this form are acceptable. 
All four sections of the form must be filled 
out—using typewriter, please. Insert entire 
form, intact, into unsealed envelope 
attached inside back cover of submission. 
12 For purposes of jury procedure only, 
projects are to be assigned by the entrant 
to a category on entry form. Please identify 
each entry as one of the following: 
Education, Housing (Single-family), 
Housing (Multiple-unit), Commercial, 
Governmental, Cultural, Recreational, 
Religious, Health, Planning and/or 
Urban Design, Applied Research. Mixed- 
use entries should be classified by the 
larger function. If unable to classify, enter 
Miscellaneous. 

13 Entry fee of $25 must accompany each 
submission, inserted into unsealed 
envelope containing entry form (see 11 
above). Make check or money order (no 
cash, please) payable to Progressive 
Architecture. 

14 To maintain anonymity, no identification 
of the entrant may appear on any part of 
the submission, except on entry form. 
Identifying titles may be concealed by any 
simple means. Client and location should 
be identified. P/A will seal stub of entry 
form in envelope before judging. 

15 Deadline for mailing is September 1. 
Other methods of delivery are acceptable. 
In any case, entries must show postmark 
or other evidence of being en route by 
deadline. Hand-delivered entries must be 
received at the address shown here by 
September 1. 

Address entries to: 

Awards Editor 

Progressive Architecture 

600 Summer Street, Stamford, CT 06904 


Sometimes getting through Calculus 301 
is easier than getting to it. 


I Dover is well-educated in the 
ч t special requirements that schools 
| face when it comes to elevators. 
Several of our pre-engineered 
models are specifically designed 
to meet the needs of the handi- 
capped. Platform size and door 
arrangements permit easy entry 
and exit. Operating buttons 
and handrails are at a convenient 
height. Emergency light and 
alarm systems, furnished as 
standard equipment, operate 
automatically in the case of 
power interruptions. For security, 
use of the elevator can be re- 
stricted to designated personnel 
with an optional key-lock control. 
For installation in existing 
buildings, Dover’s IVO models 
offer distinct advantages. They 
can be located in a stairwell or 
at the end of a corridor, requiring 
minimum construction expense. 
Other Dover models, both 
Oildraulic® and traction, are 
available to handle any educa- 
tional building requirement for 
conventional service or with 
special features to aid the handi- 
capped. Your local Dover Elevator 
representative can help you plan 
a system to meet your special 
needs. For information write 
Dover Corporation, 
Elevator Division, 
Dept. B, P.O. Box 
К 2177, Memphis, 
| Tennessee 38101. 


The elevator 
innovators. 
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How to avoid 
shutting out the shut-in. 


Use wide-open arches and glide-open yit gone E 
windows. That's what this architect did ъв кийн G 
with the help of Andersen® Perma-Shield® ERN S 
windows. 

To insure an elderly viewpoint, Eel om 
he opened the walls at Mullen Home with ПИЙ: HEX. MESH are. атоо іге 
arches. High, wide ares of stucco- ауан EAD 


covered masonry and buff brick. Ese oat 
Then, to assure a countryside view 
from every bedside, he specified 
Perma-Shield gliding windows. А 
Their slender frames and wide glass HEAD 
area bring in the sun and surroundings. 
Light up a room and an old person’s eyes. 
Ventilation is a glide away. A precision- 
made sash on a vinyl track sees to it. 
And these windows are a comfort. 
To residents and management. The union 
of wood, vinyl and double-pane insulating 
glass—in a tight-fitting design — brings 
snug winters to the old folks. Year-round 
fuel savings to the owner folks. 
The low, low maintenance of vinyl 


6 GÀ. WIHOOW 
FRAMES 


4x4 LOUGH там 


БЕ 


i 
1 fee 


: 


"ANDERSEN 
PERMA - GUILD 
GLIDING WINDOWS 


helps save even more. ZILL М; 

Arches and Andersen windows. Two Р = 
great ways to keep those inside in ns a eel = 
touch with the outside. 

Consider the duo for your next home. 7s stucco E 

And specify Andersen Perma-Shield itn MAPA тен = 9 
windows and gliding doors in all баст ee EE 
your designs. Е Е НЯ — м 

For more details, see Sweet’s File £4 ол. CONTINUOUS =æ cis 
8.16/An. or your Andersen dealer рц d m = 
or distributor. He’s in the Yellow Pages WALENG Decu “тоос; = торт past 
under "Windows? Or write us direct: rund es М. FLOORING 


Andersen Corporation, Bayport, 
Minnesota 55003. 
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Little Sisters of the Poor 

Mullen Home for the Aged 

Denver, Colorado 

Architect: Henry J. De Nicola, A.1.A. 
Denver, Colorado 


79107 Copyright © Andersen Corp., Bayport, MN 1979 
The beautiful way to save fuel® 


Andersen Windowalls 2 
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BLIND AMBITION. 


How you design with Bali one-inch blinds 
depends, of course, entirely on your point of view. 

That's our point, though. It only depends on 
you. Because with Bali, you can be as ambitious 
as you want to be. No matter what shape your 
imagination is in. And regardless of your colors. 

Here, a little Blind Imagination helped estab- 
lish a very imaginative beachhead. An office built 
inside a geodesic dome structure, featuring trian- 
gular windows and custom cut Bali blinds. 

It's clearly a case of applied geometry. While 
this office may also be a special case, we've always 
been especially good at figuring all the angles. 

We've also added some new optional features 
to make vour finished jobs look better. One- 
position cord lock, limited tilter and clutch tilter 
are all available. 


We've even specified our blinds in a simple 
CSI format to permit ready reference for pro- 
curement packages. And we'll make these specs 
readily available to you. 

So, specify Bali. We'll help your ambition soar. 


BALI BLINDS 


©1979, Marathon Carey-McFall, Loyalsock Avenue, Montoursville, 
Pennsylvania 17754. Division of Marathon Manufacturing Company. 


I'm ambitious. Send me your free brochure, The Tncks of the Trade. 
Name 

Company 

Address 

City 

Telephone 


™ BALI BLINDS 
BALI IS BLIND IMAGINATION. 
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Mitchell/Giurgola wins 
Australian competition 


Winning out over 329 international en- 
tries, the firm of Mitchell/Giurgola 
Architects—in partnership with Austra- 
lian Richard G. Thorp—has been se- 
lected to design Australia’s new parlia- 
ment buildings. The 1.5 million-sq-ft 
facility will be located on a hill overlook- 
ing the capital city of Canberra, but un- 
like most other entries, this will not 
create an Australian acropolis. 

Beginning with a thorough reexam- 
ination of Walter Burley Griffin’s 1912 
Canberra City Plan, the architects 
sought to blend the program with the 
site. The conscious effort to be non- 
monumental has produced what ap- 
pears to be an extremely sensitive and 
subtle solution, with the highest feature 
being the flag tower—a reconstitution of 
the flagpole already a national sentinel 
in that location. 

Below the flag structure, the massive 
complex nestles benignly into the hill, 
echoing the city’s concern for its natural 
environment. Speaking at the news con- 
ference in New York announcing the 
winners, Australian Consul-General Sir 
Robert Cotton said, “The winning de- 
sign appears to meet Walter Burley 
Griffin’s desire to keep Canberra’s hills 


free of buildings, but at the same time to 
make the Parliament Building a focal 
point. This has been brilliantly achieved 
by having the Parliament Building set 
into Capital Hill.” 

Comprising four major elements, the 
complex contains legislative areas for 
both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, a forum between those, and an 
executive government area. Detailed 
design work will begin in November, 
and construction is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1987. Construction costs as es- 
timated in 1978 were $175 million. 


Bunker Hill 
winners announced 


Commission awards were made in mid- 
July for the large downtown develop- 
ment for the Bunker Hill area of Los 
Angeles. Drawing entries from many 
highly prestigious international archi- 
tects, the competition called for schemes 
combining offices, commercial space, 
housing, and a new museum of contem- 
porary art. The developer chosen, 
Bunker Hill Associates, is a consortium 
of Cadillac Fairview/Goldrich, Kest & 
Associates/Shapell Government Hous- 
ing. Gruen Associates was commis- 
sioned as the planning firm, and the 
architects are Arthur Erickson of 
Vancouver, BC, and Kamnitzer Cotton 
Vreeland of Los Angeles. A more thor- 
ough review of the competition results 
will appear next month in P/A. 


Fontainebleau Hilton 
renovated 


Miami-Beach—Phase two of the renova- 
tion of the Fontainebleau Hilton, largest 
hotel in Miami Beach, has been com- 
pleted at a total cost of $25 million—$11 
million more than the hotel cost when it 
opened 25 years ago. The renovation 
plan, begun in July, 1978, when Hilton 
joined in the management of the com- 
plex, has transformed the baroquelike 
opulence of the original decor into a 
surprisingly airy contemporary tropical 
setting. Occupancy has increased from 
36 percent to almost 80 percent, in what 
many are dubbing the “greening” of the 
Fontainebleau. 

Centerpiece of the new design is a 
man-made mountain (something miss- 
ing in the flatness that is Miami) with 
waterfalls cascading down its exterior, 
and a hidden lagoon saloon nestled in- 
side. The “mountain” sits within a 
free-form swimming pool (18,000 sq ft) 
dubbed a “lagoon,” and some of the 
finest woodwork in the area has gone 
into walk covers, snack and drinking 
bars, outdoor dining, and cabana stairs 
and walks. 

The hotel lobbies have been opened 
to view the ocean—enhanced by an ad- 
dition of a 300-ft-wide beach, dredged 
by the U.S. Corps of Engineers, at a cost 
of $55 million. That beach, stretching 
some nine miles in length, is slated to be 
fully landscaped by the planning de- 
partment of Miami Beach. Architect in 
charge of design coordination is Barry 
Sugerman of Miami. The Peridian 
Group of Pasadena, Ca, designed the 
pool and mountain. 

{Edward D. Levinson] 


Edward D. Levinson is an architect practic- 
ing in Miami. 
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News report continued from page 23 


Report from Aspen 


Form and purpose 

Fitness to purpose is a concept which, as 
opposed to function or style, implies a 
system of values. This was Moshe Saf- 
die’s reason for choosing the title “Form 
and Purpose” for the 30th International 
Design Conference at Aspen. This was 
the first conference in many years to 
have an architectural theme; and con- 
sidering the currently transitional “state 
of the art,” the title seemed very appro- 
priate. 

Conference chairman  Safdie ex- 
plained his concept of fitness to purpose 
in his opening remarks, which sum- 
marized his book, Form and Purpose, 
written for the conference. Disturbed by 
architecture’s current formalistic trend 
as epitomized by Post-Modernism, Saf- 
die feels that the profession is “not com- 
ing to terms with the central questions 
of society.” Many would agree with him. 
Using Middle Eastern and medieval 
European vernacular architecture as il- 
lustrations, Safdie demonstrated how 
architecture can respond to specific de- 
mands of climate, function, and growth. 
He argued that such a responsive archi- 
tecture is able to integrate decoration 
into its design in an organic way, with- 
out appearing mannered. 

Having once introduced the theme, 
rather than dwelling on his personal 
preoccupations, Safdie organized the 
remainder of the five-day event into 
segments which investigated various as- 
pects of design. The main lectures were 
divided into several subject headings: 
Design in Nature; Food, Form, and 
Purpose; Fashionability: the Striving for 
Novelty; Man the Decorator: Ritual and 
Tradition; The Indigenous Builders; 
Crisis in Architecture; and Constraints 
and Opportunities: Economy, Energy, 
and Resources. The combined impact of 
these lectures proved very thought- 
provoking. 

The conference included an impres- 
sive array of speakers, ranging from sci- 
entists, sociologists, and philosophers to 
the elder statesmen and new wave of de- 
sign thought. Among the elder states- 
men were Serge Chermayeff, Bernard 
Rudofsky, and a surprise speaker— 
R. Buckminster Fuller, who held the 
audience spellbound for two-and-a- 
half hours on the first afternoon of the 
conference. All received standing ova- 
tions. 

With the exception of one lecture by 
Robert Stern, architects lecturing about 
their own work were confined to semi- 
nars and panel discussions rather than 
main events. Among the architects pre- 
senting their work informally were Dolf 
Schnebli, Aase Arikson, Norman Foster, 
Theo Crosby, Richard Rogers, Lewis 


Aspen Conference chairman Moshe Safdie 
(above) and R. Buckminster Fuller. 


Davis, Angelo Mangiarotti, and several 
others. As a result of the event entitled 
“Crisis in Architecture,” several discus- 
sions erupted into heated debates about 
Poar-Modernism, the most vitriolic be- 
ing a confrontation between historian 
James Marston Fitch and architect 
Robert Stern. For the most part, how- 
ever, the far-reaching implications of 
the main lectures made squabbles over 
the issue of architectural style and what 
it is called seem fairly unimportant. 
Purpose, as several speakers pointed 
out, can encompass a number of differ- 
ent and overlapping meanings. The 
purpose of an artifact can be ceremo- 
nial, protective, decorative, or func- 
tional. By exploring the concept of pur- 
pose in a number of different human 
activities, the conference resulted in a 
metaphorical mosaic depicting a holistic 
approach to architecture. As the confer- 
ence was intended to provoke questions, 
it contained an implied educational 
message; and several issues emerge 
which are worthy of consideration. 
Adaptation was discussed as an impor- 
tant aspect of design. In a lecture about 
Darwinian evolution, Dr. Stephen 
Gould suggested that there are no opti- 
mal solutions in nature, only responses 
to specific situations. Furthermore, not 
every aspect of an organism's design is a 
direct response to environment: its 


structure may reflect environmental 
demands, but many other characteristics 
of the design may be fortuitous. Decora- 
tion in nature, for example, although 
sometimes serving the purpose of 
camouflage, often assumes additional 
meaning only in man's anthropomor- 
phic interpretation of it. To illustrate 
this statement, Gould quoted Dr. Pan- 
gloss in Candide, who praised the de- 
sign of man's nose as the ideal resting 
place for his eyeglasses. He showed how 
in architecture, too, structural configu- 
rations often become the occasion for 
embellishment, as in Gothic fan vaults. 

Ritual emerged as a central purpose in 
the design of many artifacts ranging 
from clothing to architecture to food. 
Anthropologist Catherine Bateson, in a 
brilliant lecture entitled “Repose in Pat- 
tern," argued that human beings "live 
inside" ritual in the same way they live in 
their houses. Ritual provides a stable 
background for life's daily activities. She 
argued that boredom is a learned skill 
springing from our compulsive quest 
for variety and novelty, and warned that 
in man's constant, self-conscious striving 
for meaning, he is devouring all usable 
symbols. 

Dr. Gloria Levitas explained how food 
and feasting often serve far more im- 
portant functions as ritual than as 
nourishment. The nutritional value of a 
food may be less important in society 
than its symbolic value. The idea of valu- 
ing the symbolic over the functional in 
this way applies equally to man's other 
endeavors, such as the design of the en- 
vironment. 

The speaker who received the most 
overwhelming response from the audi- 
ence was Paul McCready, inventor of 
the Gossamer Condor, a lightweight, 
man-powered plane which successfully 
crossed the English Channel. This 
airplane provided the audience with a 
stunning example of economy and 
beauty in design, based on the observa- 
tion of birds. He explained how in order 
to produce the most efficient plane pos- 
sible, each part was tested to the point of 
failure, and each failure was hailed as a 
design lesson. He is now developing 
ideas for solar-powered flight and other 
types of lightweight, man-powered ve- 
hicles. 

Psychologist Donald Michael built his 
lecture partly on McCready's example, 
working within constraints. He ex- 
plained how our current mode of gov- 
ernance and world view have placed us 
in a snarl of interacting constraints. He 
suggested that by adopting a new world 
view, which recognizes the connections 
between things rather than taking a 
linear approach, we may regain control. 
He suggested that the new world view 
give equal priority to aesthetic, political, 
and spiritual considerations, that it em- 
brace error as a major mark of compe- 
tence, and that it recognize the need for 
nurturing. In other words, it is impor- 
tant for man to develop a more holistic 
world view. 

[News report continued on page 28] 
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National Federation of High School Associations Headquarters, Kansas City, МО., Architect: Kiene & Bradley Partnership, Topeka, KS., Installation: Kaw Roofing & Sheet Metal, Inc., Kansas City, KS. 


factory-formed roofing systems 


You'll never encounter call-back problems with Microzinc 70 
roofing systems. Install them and forget them. And that includes 
coping, flashing, fascia and mansards! 


Microzinc 70, widely specified for its beautiful pre-weathered 
patina, is even better known for its maintenance-free qualities— 
no leaks, no run-off stains and no rotted materials. 


Whether you specify Batten-seam or Standing-seam, our LOK 
roofing systems are custom engineered, factory made and deliv- 
ered directly to the job. Installation is so simple it greatly reduces Metal 
labor costs. Other on-site savings include - no cleaning, no & Ch ical 
priming, no painting. And no soldering needed. DEM" 


For further information, write or call Ed Pejsa at 615/639-8111. Greeneville, Tennessee 37743 615/639-8111 
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Architect Loeffler / Johnson and Associates 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Contractor: Crump, Inc.. Pittsburgh, РА 


ARE EVERYTHING. 


PPG SOLARCOOL SPANDRELITE’ GLASS FASHIONS A SPECTACULAR IMAGE. 


Specify a wall 
cladding of extraordinary 
beauty. One that takes 
instant command of a 
landscape. Rivets at- 


people in. 
That's 


tention. And draws 


what PPG 


Solarcool Spandrelite can 
do. Plus, it reduces building 
costs, especially when com- 
pared to ordinary wall treat- 
ments like masonry, alumi- 
num, stone and polished 
stainless steel. 

Better still, it reflects 
heat. Which saves energy. 

And you can use it in 
new or retrofit applications: 
over existing facades, in 
front of insulation or as an 
opaque curtain wall. 

PPG makes a 

broad range of 


problem-solving, energy- 
efficient glass, from single- 
glazed Solarcool? to double- 
glazed Solarban? Twindow® 
units. All in a variety of 
colors and reflective capac- 
ities. 


. One is ideal for the 
project you're working on 
now. 

Want to learn more? 
See Sweet's 8.26 Р/р. And 
write to Environmental 
Glass Sales, PPG Industries, 
Inc., One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 
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News report continued from page 24 


It was nice that three of the people 
who have most influenced architectural 
thought in the last 50 years were pres- 
ent, reiterating their views at Aspen. 
Twentieth-Century architecture and 
our ways of thinking about the envi- 
ronment have deep roots in the ideas of 
Serge Chermayeff, Bernard Rudofsky, 
and R. Buckminster Fuller. It was im- 
portant for us to be reminded of this so 
that we might incorporate their wisdom 
into our own ideas, however architec- 
ture may choose to progress. 

On the first and last days of the con- 
ference, Dr. Jerome Lettvin lectured on 
the sepia, octopus, and squid, ceph- 
alopods which have the uncanny ability 
to adapt to their environment by chang- 
ing color in order to appear invisible. 
They are the most intelligent of inver- 
tebrates. He closed the conference by 
explaining the myth of Perseus in terms 
of the cephalopod’s unique abilities— 
adaptation in a dangerous or changing 
situation allowed Perseus to survive and 
carry out his mission. As we are all too 
aware, architecture, too, is changing 
colors; and perhaps its ability to respond 
to the world in this way is the most im- 
portant purpose governing form. 
[Barbara Goldstein] 


The proceedings of the International Design 
Conference at Aspen, entitled “Form and 
Purpose,” were recorded. A printed, edited 
version of the tapes, amply illustrated, is 
being prepared and will be available as a 
book before next year’s conference. The theme 
of IDCA 1981 will be “The Italian Idea,” 
and Bill Lacy, president of Cooper Union, 
will be chairman. 


U.S. Pavilion competition 
for Knoxville energy fair 


In June 1979, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce announced the winner of 
the design competition for the United 
States Pavilion for the 1982 Energy Ex- 
position to be held in Knoxville, Tn. 
The Atlanta firm of Finch, Alexander, 
Barnes, Rothschild & Paschal (FAB- 
RAP) was first in a shortlisted field, 
which included Gruzen & Partners and 
R.P. Gersin, New York; a joint venture 
of Rudolph de Harak & Associates and 
Davis, Brody & Associates, New York; 
the Cambridge Seven; and Venturi & 
Rauch, Philadelphia. 

A timely exhibition could have been 
made of these five architectural re- 
sponses to a very important set of issues 
acing the nation, issues that have inter- 
est far beyond the architectural com- 
munity. Although the National Head- 
quarters of the AIA in Washington, DC, 
provided the necessary space, such an 
exhibit was not presented by the De- 
partment of Commerce, partly because 


Winner of the Knoxville fair competi- 
tion was FABRAP (1), followed by the 
other four finalists: the Cambridge 
Seven (2), Davis Brody & Associates/ 
Rudolph de Harak (3), Venturi, 
Rauch, & Scott Brown (4), and Gru- 
zen €$ Partners/Robert P. Gersin (5). 


Gruzen & Partners filed а protest 
against the jury’s decision, claiming that 
the winning solution by FABRAP did 
not satisfy all of the program require- 
ments. This protest was disallowed, and 
the decision of the jury stood; neverthe- 
less, a public exhibition still has not been 
held. Now, P/A is able to present to the 
public, for the first time; all five compe- 
tition submissions. It must be noted, 
however, that since the government has 
revealed neither jury comments nor 
evaluation procedures, observations 
here are based only upon the entrants’ 
graphic and textual information. 

The entrants solved the energy pavil- 
ion problem in basically three ways: the 
High Tech approach, the flexible pavil- 
ion approach, and the “imagery” solu- 
tion. The High Tech method was the 
most popular and was featured in the 
schemes by FABRAP, Gruzen & Part- 
ners, and de Harak/Davis Brody, which 
all employ, in various ways, vertical 
and/or diagonal space grids containing 
energy conservation components. These 
solutions offer an architecturally iden- 
tifiable image to which the public can 
relate. The structures are showpieces, 
and they incorporate those elements of 
architectural form that are associated 
with expositions and fairs. There is, 
however, little evidence of energy con- 
servation in the choice of architectural 
forms and materials. These entries illus- 
trate a search for solutions to energy 
problems through present techniques of 
industrial technology, but do not indi- 
cate the life-style sacrifices that will be 
necessary in the quest for these so- 
lutions. 

The solution presented by the Cam- 
bridge Seven, the group most experi- 
enced in exhibition design, explored the 
aspects of exhibitions and created a 
flexible grid of spaces that could exhibit 
almost anything. The space is partially 
buried, and a series of Hyderabad Sind 
windscoops and windmills pointedly il- 
lustrate energy conservation. While the 
solution may answer all the program re- 
quirements, its imagery is timid when 
contrasted with the bolder High Tech 
statements. 

Imagery is not underplayed in the 
submission by Venturi & Rauch (now 
Venturi, Rauch & Scott Brown). Their 
billboard, which pays homage to the sun 
[News report continued on page 32 | 


Holophane 
architectural 
outdoor lighting. 


For your freedom 
of choice. 


A vote for the new Caribe™ Design 
Series is a vote for the freedom of 
choice. 


Create the luminaire that will best 
complement your design theme by 
coordinating outer geometric shapes 
and colors, inner refractors and 
lamps. Then choose from handsome 
mounting arrangements with square 
or round poles. 


All in all, you can create well over a 
thousand variations to make each of 
your projects a unique and very 
personal statement. 


Caribe is quite extraordinary. But 
esthetic choice isn’t the only benefit 
it offers. 


Prismatic refractors provide precise 
light control. Clean appearance is 
achieved by a concealed wedge-lock 
mechanism (patent pending), that 
eliminates exterior hardware. And 
rugged construction discourages 
vandalism. 


Find out just 

how choosy you 
can be with 
Caribe. Ask your 
local Holophane® 
sales represen- 
tative to go over 
all the details 
with you. 


Or contact Jim Dresden, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporati: 
Holophane Division, P.O. Box 
5108-PA 8, Denver, CO 80217. 
Phone 303/979-1000. 


JM 
Johns-Manville 
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The DISCO T-2001 erit asion osoa 


4 - 3 88 -STC rating: As high as 45 
A fully operable, side-hinged, in-swinging y 

casement window with a poured-in-place -Air infiltration: 0.04 cfm per lineal foot of operable sash 

polyurethane thermal break. 


-Water infiltration: no leakage under static pressure of 6.24 
Ibs. per square foot with water applied at a rate of 5 gallons 
per hour per square foot 


-Reduces initial heating and air 
conditioning requirements 


-Provides the ultimate in heat and cold 


-Narrow slat venetian blinds: fully enclosed and virtually 
transfer reduction 


maintenance free 


‘Reduces noise pollution by as much as 


-Construction: Wedge glazing system provides a high 
50 percent 


compression seal between glass and aluminum. Rugged 
heli-arc welded comers assure greater in-place frame stability. 


‘Dramatically lowers heating and Available in a variety of glazing combinations and finishes 


maintenance costs 


"Copyright 1980, DISCO Aluminum Products Company, Inc Ө 8.15/Di 
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The Disco T-2001. 
Made to stand the test of time. 
Dramatically reduces heat loss, 
air and water infiltration, 
maintenance and cooling costs. 
A great investment which makes 
other windows seem like little 
more than an expense. 


limited edition collectibles 


Disco Windows. 


No Other Window Does a Better Job 
Of Reducing Energy Waste and Life Cycle Cost. 


Because buildings designed today will last well into the 21st 
century, architects, as a matter of course, face questions others won't 
address for years to come. 

How much will this building cost to heat, cool and maintain next 
year, five years from now, twenty years from now? How will it 
withstand weather and sun? What design and products will make it a 
building that stands the test of time? 

At DISCO Aluminum Products Company we're helping architects 
answer those questions with a line of windows and doors that will be 
as valuable in the next century as they are sought after today. 


Looking for a great investment? Call us. The answers we give 
you today will still be paying their way in the year 2000. 


Write or call today for a free copy of “WINDOWS,” a question of cost vs. worth. 
Should you want to meet with a DISCO architectural „еә. (о 
representative or require aid with drawings or 
specifications, contact George Zinser, DISCO 
Aluminum Products Company, Р.О. Box 1019, 
Selma, Alabama 36701, (205) 875-9283. 
Telecopier: (205) 875-3577. 

TWX: 810-744-334-1. 
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DOLLARS-AND-CENTS 


QUESTION: 


What's the best choice for economical 
construction of a multi-building 


business park? 


QUICK-AND-EASY 


ANSWER: 


Tilt-up reinforced concrete for low 
construction costs and individualized design. 


Westbelt Business Park, Columbus, 
Ohio, was started in 1976 as a 
joint venture of Vantage Companies 
and The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

To ensure the commercial 
success of the park, the owners 
sought a fast construction method 
that would result in quick occu- 
pancy. They also wanted to make 
each building distinctively suited 
to individual tenants’ needs. 

The answer: tilt-up reinforced 
concrete. With this proven low-cost 
technique, large concrete panels 
are cast horizontally on the ground 
with Grade 60 reinforcing steel 
and then tilted into vertical position. 
Hence, buildings go up faster, and 
tenants take Occupancy sooner. 

To date, the developers have 
constructed twenty tilt-up ware- 
house and office buildings in the 
Westbelt Business Park. Various 
unique surface treatments— 


exposed aggregate, ribbed relief, 
colors—were easily incorporated 
into the concrete during casting. 

When builtin 1978, construction 
costs were in the $7.50-$8.50 range 
per square foot for basic warehouse 
facilities. Other buildings in the park 
ranged in costs from $10 to $20 
per square foot. Since 1978, 
costs for new tilt-up buildings have 
increased at a rate far less than the 
national inflation rate. 

Besides economy, tilt-up concrete 
delivers all of reinforced concrete's 
benefits: excellent fire resistance, 
low maintenance, favorable thermal 
properties, easy expansion capa- 
bilities, security, and more. In fact, 
for today's business parks, tilt-up 
concrete answers all the questions 
— beautifully. Write for Bulletin 
7902. 

DEVELOPER: Vantages Companies, 
Columbus, Ohio 


ARCHITECT: Edwin D. Wagers, A.I.A. 
(All Projects) 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 
18 


THE ANSWER'S IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


0 North LaSalle Street, Room 2112 £^ ^^. 


Chicago, lllinois 60601 em 


For information on Protes- 
sional Membership Program. 
writeto Director of Marketing 
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Buffalo’s Delaware Park. 


First Olmsted Conference 
meets in Buffalo 


It was like a family reunion—discov- 
ering distant cousins with enough of a 
resemblance to acknowledge a familial 
connection, but each different and suf- 
ficiently dissimilar to be recognized as 
unique and independent. It was the first 
conference on this country’s urban 
Frederick Law Olmsted parks, and it 
met in Buffalo this past May to form a 
National Association. 

During informal workshops, struc- 
tured meetings, and tours of some of 
Buffalo’s six Olmsted-designed parks, 
65 delegates from 25 cities learned 
about each other’s problems, potentials, 
successes, and mistakes. Their greatest 
common problem, they found, lies in 
promoting public and political recogni- 
tion of the enormous breadth and range 
of the Olmsted legacy. 

“The ignorance of the parks’ historic 
significance on the part of the park user 
is one of the challenges to be met,” as- 
serted Kathleen Galop, an attorney 
from Newark, NJ, мһо successfully 
placed that city’s Branch Brook Park on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

Problems faced and overcome in 
Newark were familiar to many of the 
conferees. A few years ago, local park 
administrators were making plans to 
bring the 19th-Century park “up to 
date,” to straighten out the curving 
roads, and to install more baseball 
diamonds with seating, parking facili- 
ties, and comfort stations in areas Olm- 
sted had planned as open meadows. 

"Because the city’s park planners 
didn't have an appreciation for Olm- 
sted's original design intent, they were 
willing to impose these inappropriate 
changes," Ms. Galop recalls. "But once 
the community realized the park's value, 
four public hearings were held, and 
plans began to change." Today the city 
is improving roads by providing appro- 
priate curbing, eliminating swampy 
areas, and restoring planting. 

Olmsted parks in 122 cities face simi- 
lar problems of benign neglect and in- 
appropriate use. The pervasive chal- 
lenge remains to find alternate sites for 
popular, although sometimes faddish, 
active recreation, without imposing 
patchwork plans to satisfy vocal pres- 
sure groups, and while still staying within 
Olmsted's intent. 

[News report continued on page 36] 


"If Icould say just one thing 
to architects about Permalite 
PK Plus roof insulation, it 
would be — Relax." 


Monty Moore $ 
Pacific-Rainier Roofing Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


Relax, because you've specified great insulation 
and the best platform for a long-lasting, trouble-free 
BUR — Permalite PK Plus. It's the factory- 
manufactured platform that's perlite-urethane- 
perlite chemically bonded together to be stable, dry 
and economical. Top roofers like Monty Moore trust it 
to give architects like you a product proven in thou- 
sands of installations under all climatic conditions. 

If Permalite PK Plus makes as much sense to 
you as it does to roofers and other architects, then con- 
tact us for technical data and free sample. 

Grefco, your single source for Permalite® perlite, 
urethane, perlite-urethane and PK Plus insulation 
boards. For technical data and free sample write Grefco 
Inc., Building Products Division, 3450 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90010. ааа 

Permalite 


Insulation Board 


refcg | GREFCO a subsidiary of 
eS General Refractories Company 
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VIP products protect 


buildings from water leakage, 
dirt accumulation and mildew. 


VIP has everything 
you need to keep water in 
its place and not yours. 


For more information 
see SPEC-DATA* 
or SWEET'S Section 7.9/Vi. 
Call Sweet’s BUYLINE 800% 
foll free for our 
nearest rep. 


WATERPROOFING 
SYSTEM 


VIP Enterprises, Inc. 
7245 N.W. 43rd Street 
Miami, FLA 33166 
(305) 592-6045 


VIP West, Inc. 
1287-66th Street 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
(415) 653-9633 
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The changing environment presents 
problems, too, and these were discussed 
at the conference. Some parks, like Buf- 
falo’s Delaware Park, are undergoing 
massive restoration of their water fea- 
tures because of siltation and sewage, 
and a $8.1-million bypass project, the 
largest inland lake restoration program 
in the country, is currently underway. 

Appropriately, the keynote address 
was delivered by Charles McLaughlin, 
editor of the Olmsted papers, in the 
glass-domed conservatory in South 
Park, an almost-intact Olmsted design. 
Speaking on “The Social and Psycholog- 
ical Value of Olmsted Parks,” Mc- 
Laughlin made several strong argu- 
ments to justify the tying up of 
thousands of acres of urban landscape 
in the 20th Century. 

Referring to the “need for psycholog- 
ical range that only a big landscape park 
can provide,” his allusions to FLO’s orig- 
inal visions seemed exceptionally ap- 
propriate today: the relief from stress in 
the post-industrial era . . . the illusion of 
being out of the city without traveling 
long distances . . . and the calming effect 
of scenery on the mind. 

By the end of the conference, the Na- 
tional Association of Olmsted Parks had 
been formed. A steering committee will 
meet in New York City in June, and the 
next annual conference will be held on 
April 26, 1981—Olmsted’s birthday. 

Meanwhile, the steering committee 
will start publishing a newsletter with 
educational material for use in com- 
municating with state legislators and 
congressional representatives. Within 
the year it is expected that the group will 
begin to share information and tech- 
niques for finding funds and making 
applications for state and national his- 
toric recognition. 

For more information on the National 
Association of Olmsted Parks write to 
William Alex, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, 
NY 10010. [Till Weber Radler] 


Report from St. Louis 


From Gaslight to Laclede's Landing: 
A primer on “Fun City” 
To transform a piece of the Old Part of 
Town into a night-life district of restau- 
rants, bars, shops, and entertainment is 
an idea that has worked well enough 
and often enough that it is likely to be 
studied in almost any large city’s rejuve- 
nation planning. 

Ina formerly seedy, neglected setting, 
a fun district can come exuberantly to 
life, and the community can gain an im- 
portant attraction with fairly inexpen- 
sive cooperation. The enlivening effects 
can be spectacular, but the hazards are 
becoming well-known: the spirit of car- 
nival is inherently ephemeral. If the es- 
sence of the fun district is novelty, the 
effect soon wears off. When the lights 
fade out, and the music and laughter die 
away, a failed district may be worse off 
than before it was "discovered." And if 
[News report continued on page 38 | 
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A closer look 
at a successful 
retrofit. 


The dynamic structural effects 
achieved in the North Shore 
Atrium Office Building (shown on 
facing page) were easily 
achieved with the Dryvit System. 

Pre-formed shapes of Dryvit 
insulation board were used to 
form the 3-dimensional i 
sculptured exterior walls. 


Details below: 


4. Dryvit Insulation 
Board: a rigid panel 
of expanded polysty- 
тепе with optimum 
insulating characteris- 
tics. Board sizes, thick- 
nesses and shapes 
are available as 
required by design. 

2. Dryvit Reinforcing 

Fabric: specially 

woven and treated 

fiberglass fabric is 
embedded in the Pri- 
mus coating to pre- 
vent surface cracking. 


VAN 


3. Dryvit Primus/Adhe- 
sive: Drwit’s unique 
plaster material mixed 
with Type | Portland 
Cement is used to 
adhere Dryvit Insula- 
tion Board to backup 
surface. It is also used 


to embed Drwit Rein- 
forcing Fabric on the 
face of the board. 

4. Dryvit Quartzputz Fin- 
ish: one of four fin- 
ishes available. This 
synthetic plaster mate- 
па! has high bond 
strength, permanent 
integral color and an 
applied texture that 
provides a weather- 

proof jointless exterior 

surface. 


\ 


5. 3%” x 18 ga. metal 
studs at 24” O.C. 


6. У" exterior grade 
gypsum sheathing Я 
conforming to federal |- : 
specification SS-L-30D, 
Type 14, Grade W, Class 2 
and ASTM C-79. 


DRYVIT SYSTEM, INC. 
420 Lincoln Avenue, Warwick, RI 02888 
gon 463-7150 

ant Locations: Warwick, Ri and Tulsa, OK 
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Before 


After: Architect; Peter Elkin, МА, Syosset, М.Ү. 
420 Lincoln Avenue, Warwick, RI 02888 (401) 463-7150 e Plant Locations: 


In Retrofit, 
energy saving 
can be 
beautiful. 


ÜTSULRT 


Massive insulation placed on exterior walls 
shaped a new future for this former factory. 


Reckson Associates overcame 
interesting challenges when retrofitting 
this one-story plant into a luxurious 
two-story office building. 

The existence of 24 ft. ceilings 
prompted the creation of atrium areas 
where plants and light make a plea- 
sant backdrop for business. The addi- 
tion of a sports deck for tenant use 
became another challenging feature. 


Penthouse suites, twin 2-story lobbies, 


flexible office layouts with total sound 
control, concealed loading and trash 
removal bays, offer tenants the kind of 
luxury only a modern concept can 
provide. 

How to wrap this premium office 
package in a dramatic contemporary 
skin was the ultimate challenge. And 
Drwit was the choice. 
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The Dryvit System offers many advan- 
tages to the architect and developer. 
The dynamic structural shapes are fac- 
tory fabricated. Light in weight, they're 
easy to work with. And while Dryvit 
Covers, it provides massive insulation. 
Thermal bridges are sealed. Outside 
temperatures are equalized, minimiz- 
ing thermal stress. Permanent energy 
күн are achieved at a competitive 
Cost. 

The Dryvit System works beautifully at 
the North Shore Atrium Office Building. 
Let us prove it can work for you. Call or 
write stating your application: new 
construction or retrofit. 


SYSTEM, 


INC. 


Warwick, RI and Tulsa, OK 
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News report continued from page 36 


there are substantial alterations in build- 
ings that might have been part of a his- 
toric district, then the area may be twice 
dead. 

Most of this happened at Gaslight 
Square, which 20 years ago was the sen- 
sation of St. Louis, a fondly remem- 
bered place put together with archi- 
tectural salvage. It soon became famous. 
Convention delegates deserted night 
sessions to explore its diversions, and 
house guests gave their hosts no peace 
unul they had been conducted to Gas- 
light, as it was usually called. 

Many features of other successful re- 
juvenated districts were devised at Gas- 
light Square, which seemed a product of 
spontaneous generation, an organism 
fully developed on the first try. There 
was no master plan, and yet a notably 
consistent and complementary cluster of 
attractions sprang up through personal 
improvisation. There were excellent res- 
taurants, old movies, sing-along bars, 
riverboat and cool jazz spots, art gal- 
leries, antique shops and, as a principal 
attraction, the Crystal Palace cabaret 
theater. 

Gaslight Square was not a square, but 
a street intersection at the edge of a 
faded prime residential neighborhood 
(now regained). At that point there had 
once been the Five Mile House, a tavern 
set back from the street for carriage 
pull-in. This 45-ft setback, extending a 


half-block, became part of the sidewalk, 
a plazalike forecourt to a row of antique 
shops. The architecture on both streets 
was insignificant, except for the dig- 
nified Musical Arts Building on the 
corner, where Helen Traubel studied 
voice, Tennessee Williams and William 
Inge premiered some of their early 
plays, and young ladies took elocution 
lessons. 

In the early 1950s, Richard Mutrux 
bought the Musical Arts Building and 
opened the Gaslight Bar. His brother 
Paul Mutrux, an architect, played classi- 
cal guitar there. In 1958, the Crystal 
Palace moved to a building around the 
corner, bringing with it improvised 
sketches by such promising young talent 
as Mike Nichols and Elaine May and 
with long engagements by Phyllis Diller 
and the Smothers Brothers. 

The metamorphosis of the drowsing 
corner into Gaslight Square took place 
around these germinal enterprises, and 
it was galvanized by two violent events. 
A tornado in February 1959 blew the 
third and fourth stories off the brick 
Musical Arts Building and damaged ev- 
erything nearby. At the same time, 94 
percent of the 454-acre Mill Creek Val- 
ley redevelopment site a couple of miles 
away was being cleared, in the country’s 
biggest scrape-clean project of the time. 

Mill Creek Valley artifacts and tor- 
nado insurance settlements got together 
at Gaslight Square. The Mutrux 
brothers spent $250,000 on their now 
two-story building, installing one of the 
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Plywood windows and remnants of 1960s. 


city’s best restaurants, The Three Foun- 
tains. Paul Mutrux was one of the few to 
assimilate demolition miscellany into 
unified decor. The second floor became 
studio and living space tor several art- 
ists, including Ernest Trova. 

The antic imagination of Jimmy Mas- 
succi, long-time bar owner оп the 
corner, was unleashed on three new 
bars. For them, he bought some 600 old 
telephone booths, along with 2000 
wagon-wheel spokes, 80,000 illustrated 
song slides, some church chandeliers, 
nine barrels of croquet balls, and piles of 
old newspapers—stuff of surrealistic 
juxtaposition. The sidewalk setback was 
jammed with outdoor diners апа hap- 
pily milling crowds. 


Built-in success, built-in vulnerability 
Gaslight Square was credited with con- 
tributing $5 million a year to the St. 
Louis economy. It had built-in success, 
[News report continued on page 40] 


Now, all the benefits of carpeting... 
with better static protection than tile. 


For general office areas 


Compu-Carpet™ 


U.S. Pat No 4.153.749 


COMPU-CARPET anti-static carpeting is a unique, high 
performance floor covering developed specifically for 
use in modern offices, computer rooms, terminal areas 
and other static-sensitive environments. Attractive and 
durable, Compu-Carpet has anti-static properties 
superior even to those of hard surface flooring. 


Compu-Carpet meets IBM resistance recommendations. 
Since its anti-static properties are inherent in its con- 
struction, protection is assured for the life of the carpet. 
Compu-Carpet carries a 5-year static and wear warranty. 


Send for complete details. 


See Sweet's Catalog 9.28/Un. 


Dept. A/PA 


UNITED 
/// TECHNICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


THE STATIC CONTROL PEOPLE 


Míd. by 


32 Southwest Industrial Park, Westwood, MA 02090, (617) 326-7611 
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WHY COAT STAINLESS STEEL ? 


As nearly all roofers are now aware, 

TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless Steel) is chrome- 
nickel stainless coated on both sides with an 
80% lead/20% tin alloy. 

But the question may still remain as to why 
any coating of stainless is desirable. 

In the first place, the application of such a 
coating creates an end product which is 
demonstrably superior to both stainless and 
copper in durability and corrosion resistance. 
Secondly, TCS weathers to an attractive and 
uniform warm gray. Stainless, on the other 
hand, retains its original bright finish 
indefinitely, while the weathering of copper 
has been highly unpredictable in recent years. 
TCS also solders perfectly without special 
preparation whereas copper must be pretinned, 
and stainless requires a time-consuming and 
relatively costly procedure to obtain a leak- 
proof joint. Furthermore, TCS, unlike copper, is 
neutral toward other metals, and wash-off from 
it will not stain adjacent surfaces. 

Expressed in the simplest terms, where 
roofing and weathersealing are involved there 
is no standard architectural metal available in 
the world today, including stainless and 
copper, which can match TCS in its 
performance characteristics and built-in 
safeguards against failure. 


Call us toll-free 800-624-6906 


TCS FOLLANSBEE 


TERNE-COATED STAINLESS STEEL FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION е FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Site of The Three Fountains in its heyday 
(above), and since the decline. 


but also built-in vulnerability, and 
within a decade it was gone. More than 
100 gas street lights, originals from the 
city’s earlier times that had been recon- 
ditioned and installed here, stood with 
their globes smashed and many of the 
standards tilted, their heavy cast iron no 
match for the ferocity of vandals. Today 
there are weed-grown demolition sites 
where the tourists used to circulate, and 
the block is part of a troublesome 
"stroll" area. 

By 1967, when Gaslight Square had 
begun to slip, its Businessmen's Associa- 
tion identified these troubles: too many 
liquor-licensed bars and restaurants 
(more than 40 at the peak) in propor- 
tion to shops—with the shops handling 
only antiques, as in the somnolent pre- 
Gaslight time; hence little daytime 
activity; overrun of the "Beat and 
teeny-bopper crowd"; discord in the As- 
sociation; danger in parking on the 
fringe; competition from color televi- 
sion and from the riverfront. 

Jay Landesman, who moved to Lon- 
don, blamed increasingly rowdy enter- 


tainment and the Association's lack of 


authority. What it boiled down to was 
that it is hard to sustain year-round 
Mardi Gras. 


Landing: learning from Gaslight 

Allthese lessons influenced the multiuse 
renovation plan for offices, shops, res- 
taurants, and condominiums in La- 
clede's Landing, a nine-block historic 
district of riverfront warehouses imme- 
diately north of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, the Gateway 
Arch, and Eads Bridge. The developers 
also took note of Denver's Larimer 
Square, which has weathered well, hav- 
ing a healthy mix of restaurants and 


high-quality retailing. They also studied 
Underground Atlanta, which was built 
well but seems to have overspecialized in 
entertainment and tourist gimmicks. 

A previous Laclede's Landing effort 
could not capitalize a project approach, 
so an ingenious "umbrella" organization 
was formed, jointly owned by property 
owners and downtown interests, with 
power of eminent domain and property 
tax abatement. With aldermanic ap- 
proval of its comprehensive plan, the 
umbrella group exercises control over 
individually financed renovation and 
new construction. 

A dozen new restaurants and bars, as 
well as dinner boats and the Golden Rod 
Showboat moored along the levee, make 
this a strong—even teeming—night-life 
district. And by day the office, shop- 
ping, lunch, and sight-seeing traffic, in 
the city's only surviving concentration of 
iron-front embellishments, makes it a 
busy place, even with constricted street 
access. The biggest single-tenant reno- 
vation, now in progress, is conversion of 
the six-story 1899 Christian Peper to- 
bacco warehouse into headquarters for 
the Bi-State Development Agency, 
which operates the city bus system. 

Who knows? In medium-scale areas, 
where variety is possible and circulation 
reasonably good, "fun city" may well be 
a viable motif. While in Gaslight Square 
the use of 19th-Century artifacts to in- 
voke the spirit of “old downtown" began 
to take on a contrived aspect, at La- 
clede's Landing a more evenly arranged 
exploration of 24-hour urban activities 
seems to be emerging. This example, 
together with the well-executed wa- 
terfront developments in San Francisco 
(Ghirardelli Square, The Cannery, and 
Pier 39), should perhaps form the basis 
for some future textbook on "fun plan- 
ning." [George McCue] 


M anhattan townhouse schemes proposed by 
Stirling (above) and Meier (below). 
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New lobby incorporates 
architectural exhibits 


Manhattan Townhouses, by Meier and 
by Stirling, at The Lobby, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. See it for its ar- 
chitecture, see it for its architectural ex- 
hibitions. The lobby in this Midtown 
New York office building has been de- 
signed by architect Stephen B. Jacobs 


for developer and art patron Harry 
Macklowe, and is most pleasant (despite 
imperfect detailing) with its “пео- 
Palladian" precast wall panels, its subtle 
colors, its solemn central row of col- 
umns, and its vitrine for exhibitions of 
architectural work. The first exhibit 
shows two designs for 11 five-story lux- 
ury townhouses, both for the same East 
Side Manhattan site: one by Richard 
Meier, pure and elegant; and one by 
James Stirling, impishly plastic. As the 
row house is a building form almost lost, 
as an art, in our times, it is worth seeing 
how two contemporary masters ap- 
proach the problem. 


Calendar 


Competition deadlines 

Sept. 1. Mailing date for P/A Awards en- 
tries (see pages 15-16). 

Sept. 1. Deadline for participation fees, 
competition for students of architecture 
sponsored by Union Internationale des 
Architectes. Write Organizing Commit- 
tee of the XIVth UIA Congress, 
S.A.R.P., Foksal 2, B.P.6, Warsaw, Po- 
land. 

Sept. 1. Registration deadline for Helios 
Tension Products competition for de- 
sign of a tension membrane covering for 
an outdoor theater, with Oct. 15 submis- 
sion. deadline. Write Helios Tension 
Products, Inc., 1602 Tacoma Way, 
Redwood City, Ca 94063. 

Sept. 15. Entry deadline for Simpson 
Timber Company Redwood Plywood 
Imagination Awards recognizing out- 
standing residential and commercial use 
of Ruf-Sawn Redwood Plywood. Write 
Simpson Timber Company, 900 Fourth 
Ave., Seattle, Wa 98164. 

Oct. 31. Entry deadline for Tucker 
Awards for excellence in use of natural 
stone. Write Building Stone Institute, 
Room 2800, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, NY 10017. 


Meetings and expositions 

Sept. 24-27. Second International Con- 
ference on Urban Design, Harvard 
University, sponsored by the Institute 
for Urban Design, Cambridge, Ma. 
Contact Ann Ferebee, Institute for 
Urban Design, SUNY at Purchase, Pur- 
chase, NY 10577. 

Oct. 4-5. Designer’s Saturday, New 
York. Student day, Oct. 2. 

Oct. 15-17. Producers’ Council conven- 
tion, Marco Beach Hotel, Marco Island, 
Fl. Contact D. Seline, Producers’ Coun- 
cil, 1717 Mass. Ave., Rm. 3601, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. 

Oct. 21-26. Orgatechnik, International 
Office Trade Fair, Cologne. 

Nov. 18-20. [International Energy Man- 


agement & Facilities Improvement 
Show, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il 
60654. 


[N ews report continued on page 42] 
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Conf idence 


Born of the great depression, to stand as a 
monument to faith in the future of America; 
Rockefeller Center, heart of modern New York. 


An electrifying solution to high-density 

urban land use, the 14 original buildings 
composed around the great plaza were success- 
fully planned to serve the increasing needs 

of the people for decades to come. 


Thus, Rixson closers were specified for door 
control. Their performance has proven, again, 
that no one has ever made a better, more 
economical closer than a Rixson. 


For information on the new generation of 
Rixson floor closers, contact: 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 West Belmont Avenue 
A DIVISION OF Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
CONRAD and Rexdale, Ontario— 
CORPORATION 312/671-5670 
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News report continued from page 40 


In progress 


South Central Bell Telephone Company 
Regional Headquarters, Nashville, Tn. Ar- 
chitects: Perkins © Will, Chicago. The design of 


this Telephone Company headquarters 
building was awarded, by competition, to the 
Chicago firm of Perkins & Will. The office 
complex will encompass 800,000 sq ft on a 
38-acre lot adjacent to a lake. Three low, 
three-story wings, housing unobstructed loft 
space and designed for incremental growth, 
fan out from a narrow, four-story linear 
spine which encompasses the major circula- 
tion, executive offices, and public and serv- 
ice areas. Visitors, service personnel, and 
employees will each have separate entries. 
For energy efficiency, north windows are of 
clear glass, east and west windows have 
solar-controlled glass, and on walls facing 
south, insulated translucent fiberglass panels 
with reflective glass windows are used. The 
corridors contain continuous skylights that 
can be adapted for the installation of active 
solar-powered systems. Native cut stone will 
clad the entrance wall of the spine building. 


Low Income Urban Housing, Jersey City, 
NJ. Architects: Don M. Hisaka & Associates, 
Cleveland. HUD is financing this 139-unit 
housing project to be built on an eight-acre 
site in an urban renewal area of Jersey City, 
between an existing residential area and an 
industrial district. The two-, three-, and 
four-bedroom houses will be arranged 
around a series of focal points: streets, 
pedestrian ways, a central paved plaza, and a 
large park bounded by a crescent of housing. 
Three service areas with locked gateways will 
concentrate and screen the parking. Built as 
two- and three-story townhouses, the project 
aims to reinforce the existing housing pat- 
tern of the neighborhood. Each house will 
have through-ventilation, a private court- 
yard, and its own entry from the street. 
Brightly colored panels, which screen the 
projections of flues from the individual gas- 
fired furnaces, allude to traditional housing 
elements (chimneys, pediments) and em- 
phasize the separate identity of each town- 
house. Brick and aluminum siding will 
sheathe conventional wood-frame structure. 


Harry S. Truman State Office Building, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. Architects: Patty Berkebile Nel- 
son Duncan Monroe Lefebvre, Kansas City, Mo. 
In deference to the domed classical State 
Capitol building rising from the limestone 
bluffs on the banks of the Missouri River, 
this 872,000-sq-ft state office building dis- 
tributes its mass horizontally. At the north- 
east corner, adjacent to the Capitol, the 
building is four stories above grade, and 
here the pedestrian entrance occurs. The 
sloping terrain leaves eight stories exposed 
at the opposite corner, where the vehicular 
access is located. Between these entrances, a 
glass-covered diagonal interior mall or- 


ganizes the building spatially, accommodates 
public facilities and connects the Capitol to 
future developments to the southwest. The 
building will be clad in a warm-tone material, 
consistent in value with the limestone Capitol 
building, and will have solar bronze glass. 


Allied Bank Plaza, Houston, Tx. Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings © Merrill, Houston and San 
Francisco; Lloyd Jones Brewer 6&9 Associates, 
Houston; Gensler & Associates (space planning), 
Houston. The 71-story tower combines planes 
and curves, generated by two juxtaposed 
quarter-cylinder shafts, and has a clear view 
of Houston's downtown civic center. The 
nearly 2 million-sq-ft building, costing more 
than $200 million, will be sheathed in a skin 
of blue-green reflective glass, detailed with 
dark aluminum horizontal mullions and 
polished stainless steel vertical mullions. The 
base of the tower, rising 40 ft above grade, 
will be finished in polished green marble 
topped by a stainless steel "collar." The de- 
sign incorporates a highly efficient reflective, 
tinted, double-pane glass, and energy needs 
will be controlled by microprocessor systems. 
Double-deck express elevators will lead to 
two separate "Sky Lobbies," which in turn 
will serve all levels beginning at the 23rd 
floor; conventional elevators will handle 
lower floors. The entrance carves out a 
plaza, interlocking public bank functions 
with Houston's pedestrian tunnel system, the 
first such public access directly from street 
level. Construction has begun, with comple- 
tion scheduled for 1983. 


City Center, Forth Worth, Tx. Architects: 
Paul M. Rudolph, New York (design); 3D/ 
International, Houston (construction). Construc- 
tion has commenced on a four-block area of 
Downtown Fort Worth directly adjacent to 
the existing Tandy Center and the Tandy 
Center Hotel currently being developed 
(P/A News Report, Oct. 1979, p. 44). The 
project consists of the 32-story First City 
Bank Tower containing 720,000 sq ft, the 
37-story Center Tower containing 820,000 
sq ft, and a 1000-car parking structure which 
spans across Calhoun Street and is con- 
nected to both towers by skyways. Lower 
levels of First City Tower feature a four- 
story skylighted atrium combining bank and 
retail activities, and Center Tower contain- 
ing a private club and health club, with ten- 
nis courts on the roof of the parking garage. 
Conservation is the goal of the project: fed- 
eral energy conservation requirements will 
be exceeded through the use of gray glass on 
the Towers, and a restored 1907 vintage fire 
station will be incorporated as part of the 
garage; other prominent landmarks in the 
two adjacent city blocks will be restored to 
complement these new activities. Comple- 
tion is scheduled at the end of 1982. 


Owens-Illinois, Inc., Headquarters, Toledo, 
Oh. Architects: Abramovitz-Harris-Kingsland, 
New York. This 32-story glass curtain-wall 
headquarters building is part of a downtown 
revitalization effort in Toledo that will in- 
clude a 15-acre riverfront park, two other 


new office buildings, a new downtown 
transit system, two new parking garages, and 
several multimillion-dollar building restora- 
tion projects. Тһе $100-million Owens- 
Illinois office tower will incorporate retail, 
commercial, and restaurant activities. Con- 
struction began in July 1979 and is sched- 
uled for completion in late 1981. 

[News report continued on page 44 | 


Don't lose ener 
through roof hatches! 


Inryco/Milcor hatches 
are designed to reduce 
heat loss! 


And don't forget BIG SMOKY™ 


Insulated steel covers with eats 
U-values ranging from .09 to.17 . | 
make Inryco/Milcor hatches 
extremely effective energy-savers: 
less heat lost through the roof 
in winter less heat penetration 
in the summer. 


Inryco's "large economy size" 
before you specify. You'll find the | ALL-STEEL heat and smoke vent 
same high quality and depend- for buildings with 5 ft, 5 ft Gin, 
ability you've seen for years in and 6 ft. joist spacings. Strong, rigid. 
Dur Acce абга lightweight...and energy-saving! 


More information is available 

in our Catalog 34-1. Send for 

your copy today. (It’s in Sweets, 

too.) Special Products Group— 

Milcor Division; INRYCO, Inc.; 

Dept. H, 4069 West Burnham «f» Inryco 

Street; Box 393; Milwaukee, an Inland Steel company 
Check Inryco/Milcor hatches Wisconsin 53201. General Offices: Melrose Park. Illinois 


Inryco/Milcor hatches are also 
light in weight, have strong 
covers of composite design, and 
have clear, unobstructed open- 
ings. Single and double-leaf 
styles — available in many sizes. 


AO-39-1 
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News report continued from page 42 


Energy update 


BEPS: Once more with feeling 

The status of the Building Energy Per- 
formance Standards changes so rapidly 
that a monthly magazine risks being out 
of date by the time of publication. The 
conflict, however, seems constant as do 
the opposing forces. 

At the time of writing, the Senate just 
passed Section 316 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1980 
intended to delay BEPS for up to two 
years. To discourage its passage, the 
AIA purchased a full-page ad in the 
Washington Post, condemning the delay 
as “a giant step backward on energy 
conservation.” In early June, DOE’s 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Conser- 
vation and Solar Energy Maxine Savitz 
stated that DOE plans to repropose the 
standard “ав soon as possible, but no 
later than February 1981,” rather than 
issuing a final standard in August 1980, 
as originally planned. Two Senate hear- 
ings were held in June, where en- 
gineers, architects, consumer groups, 
owners, and manufacturers all joined 
the fray. 


The issues 

Source vs efficiency: While RIFS, RUFS, 
and the Weighting Factors were de- 
signed to discourage the use of oil, it is 
now apparent that this approach would 
also discourage the use of more benign 
fuels in certain regions. Nearly everyone 
involved would prefer DOE to concern 
itself not with the actual energy source, 
but with the efficiency of the building's 
energy use. 

Computers: Many of the Senate hear- 
ing's witnesses found the computer 
evaluation techniques too complex to be 
effective at all levels of design. A com- 
plex model, however, is needed initially 
in order to develop a simpler one. The 
Code's performance character (which 
most critics give at least cautious ap- 
proval in concept) involves evaluating 
the dynamic interrelationships in a total 
building, a complex procedure imprac- 
tical to carry out by hand. 

Opponents of the computer also 
criticize the inaccuracy of the DOE-2 
computer evaluation program. In its de- 
fense, it is probably the most accurate 
simulation device we have, demanding 
that the building be modeled as a whole, 
from a complete set of data furnished by 
the designer. The purpose of the com- 
puter is not to produce the exact 
number of Btu's that will be needed for 
the real building. It is a grading device, 
not a crystal ball. We should be more 
concerned about its fairness than its ac- 
curacy. 

Consensus: BEPS has been designed, 
intentionally, to be a consensus. Critics 
and interest groups have so far done 
nothing but ravage BEPS at each oppor- 
tunity. This suggests that there has been 
little participation by the various indus- 
try factions. In the next stage of prep- 
aration, the National Institute of Build- 
ing Sciences intends to correct this flaw. 


Its membership is broad based and its 
influence over the program is expected 
to increase in the next stage of de- 
velopment, a role DOE welcomes. 

Architects! role: Architects have played 
a considerable leading role in the crea- 
tion of the standard. The AIA Research 
Corp. researched them in cooperation 
with others at the outset. The director of 
the BEPS program at DOE is an archi- 
tect. It is the first really major role that 
architects have played in the creation of 
legislation that will ultimately have such 
a major effect on their future. Archi- 
tects are reluctant to give up that leader- 
ship. 

ASHRAE: The professional mechani- 
cal engineering body created ASHRAE 
90-75 five years ago and has vigorously 
encouraged all states to adopt it. They 
still support their own code over the 
present BEPS. The main body of 
ASHRAE 90-75 is prescriptive in character, 
but ASHRAE claims that its code’s new 
Section 10 will permit more of BEPS' 
built-in performance flexibility. ASHRAE 
requested at least a two-year delay in the 
promulgation of the new standards. 

NAHB: The homebuilding commu- 
nity, represented by NAHB’s Fred 
Napolitano at the Senate hearings, was 
critical that the BEPS were “untested, 
unsubstantiated, and uneconomic.” The 
major problem the builders have is the 
computerized evaluation technique. 
The simplified “cookbook” technique 
intended for the builder is still in the 
works at DOE. The builders’ concerns 
are justified; the DOE program is usu- 
ally too cumbersome for houses. 

Industry's role: Having a direct stake in 
the outcome of the weighting factors, 
the Solar lobby and the American Gas 
Association support them; the coal and 
electrical industries are against them. 
'The construction materials and equip- 
ment manufacturers have also evaluated 
the plan's economic effects and have 
placed their support accordingly. 

Politicians! role: Senators base their 
opinions of BEPS, philosophically, on 
whether they believe government regu- 
lation can work at all and, pragmatically, 
on their constituency's best interests. 
Some wish to see the marketplace 
achieve its own balance. 

The marketplace: The laissez-faire at- 
titude of balancing the energy situation 
in the marketplace has social implica- 
tions. When the economic forces are at 
work, they cause the economic under- 
privileged to seek necessary ways to con- 
serve energy without having the neces- 
sary means. The wealthy are given the 
privilege of wasting energy and are even 
allowed to make that waste a vice. In the 
middle, the vast majority of Americans 
are allowed to make intelligent, busi- 
nesslike decisions based on their own 
self-serving goal to cut their own losses 
with as little risk as possible. In business 
and industry, choices are made more 
logically: if it makes money or cuts the 
losses, do it. So far, economics have been 


insufficient to entice businesses to ret- 
rofit their buildings for energy reasons 
unless there is a larger motivation to re- 
habilitate. Still, the economics of energy 
do encourage business to change use 
patterns and controls, if not to modify 
the physical plant. 

In government building, the absence 
of the profit motive makes life-cycle 
costing the top priority, so here lies the 
most fertile garden for energy conserva- 
tion experimentation. Indeed, the AIA 
recommended in the Senate hearings 
that BEPS techniques be mandated and 
applied in the design of new gov- 
ernment buildings, even while the 
standards are being revamped. This 
"fast-track" approach would allow the 
real-life applications to affect the formu- 
lation process itself. Equally logical, in 
the next BEPS organizational period, 
would be the sponsorship of individual 
design offices (perhaps those already 
versed in DOE-2 computer techniques) 
in the voluntary compliance with the 
standards in private building design. 


Divide and conquer 

It seems impossible for the various in- 
dustry factions to fully understand, let 
alone agree with, their counterparts. It 
is, in fact, impossible for one organiza- 
поп, committee, or individual to com- 
prehend all of the complexities involved 
well enough to produce a standard at 
first crack that will do all and be all for 
everyone. One could also point to the 
reality, for example, that there is no na- 
tional building code or seismic code. 
With the track record of government in 
regulating aspects of life in the past, the 
skeptics seem to be winning. 

When a problem is too large, one so- 
lution is to cut it into smaller pieces. If 
the home-building community wants 
its own simplified restraints, let the 
homebuilders help develop these. If 
the mechanical engineering commu- 
nity feels constrained by performance 
standards, let it use a viable alternative 
method. If architects feel comfortable 
with a performance orientation for the 
buildings envelope design, let them 
form their own codes. If each region has 
its own unique relationship to fuel and 
climate, perhaps there should be differ- 
ent codes, by region. The competition 
would benefit everyone. 

On the bright side, no group has 
suggested dumping the whole program. 
Most opinions differ with respect to the 
timing of the procedures. So far, speed 
has applied a counterproductive pres- 
sure. The process already has taken 
four years. The threat of regulation 
applies its own pressure to design 
energy-conserving buildings. It has en- 
couraged the development of computer 
technology, has fostered an awareness 
of performance criteria (flawed though 
it is), and has steered state energy codes 
away from doubtful practices. Perhaps 
the mere threat of energy regulation 
will drive us more quickly to an energy 
balance. In any case, for the months and 
even years to come, that is all the gov- 
ernment may have to offer. [RR] 
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An architectural crisis. 


Versacor: Robertson's response. 


International in scope. 
Acid precipitation has 
become an architectural 
crisis of international 
proportions. And it's a 
crisis that directly 
affects your buildings, 
wherever they may be. 

Last year alone, three 
international confer- 
ences addressed the 
problem. A recent 
Scientific American arti- 
cle reported: “On an 
annual basis, rain and 
snow over large regions 
of the world are now 
from five to 30 times 
more acid than unpol- 
luted rain. The rain of 
individual storms can be 
from several hundred 
to several thousand 
times more acid than 
expected” 

What causes acid 
rain? Airborne sulfur 
and nitrogen pollutants 
(from automobiles, 
smelters, and power 
plants, among others), 
often traveling hundreds 
of miles before combin- 


ing with water vapor to 
form an acid solution, 
can fall unpredictably— 
perhaps on your latest 
building site. 


In many areas, fish are already 


dying from the effects of acid rain. 


The end of the non- 
corrosive building 
environment. 
The fact is, almost every 
location—rural or 
urban, commercial as 
well as industrial—is 
now subject to ever- 
increasing corrosive 
attack from acid rain. 
Already stone, 
masonry, automotive 
finishes, and single- 
layer metal wall finishes 
are proving inade- 
quate—in fact, even the 
timeless beauty of the 
Taj Mahal in India is 
beginning to deteri- 
orate. It's for this kind 


of world that Robertson 
created Versacor® 
Versacor—beauty 
that's proven itself in 
acid rain. 

Robertson saw the 
necessity for a special 
product to meet the 
specific problems of 
metal walls and roofs in 
Scandinavia, where acid 
rain had already begun 
corroding buildings in 
the 1950s. Versacor was 
initially tested there and 
has outperformed 

every other paint 
system in over 10 years 
of exposure. 

Now the Versacor 
multi-layer protective 
coating system, with its 
unique epoxy base coat, 
is available in the U.S. 
Versacor has been 
proven superior to com- 
petitive finishes in a 
battery of independent 
laboratory tests— 
especially the Kester- 
nich test, an accurate 
predictor of resistance 
to actual acid rain 


conditions. 
Available in flat wall 
and profiled shapes, 
Versacor can meet your 
most demanding aes- 
thetic criteria for all 
kinds of buildings. And 
that's essential—because 
all kinds of buildings 
now face the long-term 
challenge of acid rain. 
For more information 
about Versacor, write to 
H.H. Robertson Company, 
Department P-8, 
400 Holiday Drive, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220. 
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The LCN Equalizer makes door opening 
easier for everyone. 


Reduces opening force below 5 Ibs. pressure. Meets barrier free codes for 
both interior and exterior entrances. 


The Equalizer looks and operates as a standard 
hydraulic closer until activated by the touch of a 
button. Closer spring pressure is instantly neut- 
ralized reducing the opening force by as much 
as 75%. 

An adjustable delay keeps the door from clos- 
ing (from 3 to 30 seconds) to facilitate passage. 
Full spring power is restored for the closing 
cycle to ensure good door control at all times. 


The Equalizer can be installed on 
new or existing entrances to meet 
architectural barrier codes. 


Send for Free Equalizer 
Catalog. Includes information on 
entrance accessibility and special 
closers for doors used by people 
who are handicapped. 


LCN CLOSERS 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, IL 61356 
LCN CANADA, Mississauga, Ontario L5G4L5 
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It’s а new look and a new concept 
in the United States, though used 
extensively in Europe for years; pre- 
cast concrete panels (in any size) 
faced with Gail Brickplate frost- 
proof vitrified tile with a keyback 
design to insure permanence. The 
tile are mounted on sheets up to 

3’ x 3' and shipped to the precast 
plant where they are integrated 
into concrete panels. After curing, 
they are shipped to the jobsite 
where they are hoisted by crane 
into place. Advantages of such pre- 
fabrication for high-rise construc- 
tion are many: 

ECONOMY: Elimination of costly 
scaffolding since panels are hoisted 
into place by crane. 


Pennsylvania. Over 240,000 sq. ft. of 
Gail tiles set in precast tile panels, 8*8" x 


30 ft. Architecture Jjoint-venture, Lawrie & 


Green — Mitchell //Giurgola. 


Harristown Key Block, Phase 1, Harrisburg, 


QUALITY CONTROL: Factory super- 
vision assures greater accuracy, 
consistent quality. 

SPEED OF ERECTION: Extreme 
weather does not hamper installa- 
tion since tile is precasted in the 
precaster's factory. 

MAINTENANCE FREE: All of the ad- 
vantages of a vitrified tile (less than 
3% absorption); no need for re- 
painting, sandblasting or acid clean- 
ing. Frostproof tile is permanently 
locked into the concrete panels 
with keyback ridges. 


E 


Gail will provide technical assis- 
tance through factory engineers. 
For more information or brochures, 
mail the coupon. 


G ail ARCHITECTURAL 
CERAMICS 

1481 North Main Street, Orange, 

CA 92667 Phone: (714) 997-9383 


1201 Douglas Avenue, Redwood 
City, CA 94063 Phone: (415) 365-6212 


6265 McDonough Drive, Norcross, 
GA 30093 Phone: (404) 448-8304 


Yes, I'm interested in factory assembled 
ceramic tile / precast concrete panels. 


Г] Send available literature. 
О Have a representative call me. 


YOUR NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 


PHONE NUMBER 
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Instant walls with the master’s touch. 


Like the celebrated Craft Guilds апа fast, easy demounting and 
of yesteryear, today’s league of rearrangement. The result is a 


Gold Bond Master Partition high-performance wall at a 
Specialists are skilled creators highly competitive price. 
of inner space. They are To assure the highest standards 
craftsmen in the art of erecting of workmanship and quality, 
the new, fully-accessible, GB-350 is available through a 
demountable partition system limited number of select Master 
from Gold Bond — GB-350. Partition Specialists around the 
This revolutionary gravity lock country. More and more 
wall system, using a patented architects, building owners and 
clip, unique horizontal steel rail managers have discovered the 

and stud system, is unmatched many unique advantages 

for speed of erection... of Gold Bond GB-350, and its 


companion, Durasan pre- 
decorated gypsum wallboard. 


For complete information on 
GB-350, contact the Authorized | 
GB-350 Master Partition Spe- 
cialist in your area by calling 
1-800-821-7700, extension 350. 
(Missouri residents call 
1-800-892-7655, extension 350). 
Additional details are also 
available in Sweet's General 
Building File 10Go; or, write 
Gold Bond Building Products 
A National Gypsum Division 
Dept. PA/2001 Rexford Road 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28211. 


Gold Bond 
GB-350 
GRAVITY LOCK 

Partition System 


Gold Bond 
Building 
Products 


A National Gypsum Division 
Answers that make the difference. 
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Introduction 


William G. Conway 


“Se habla Espanol in Miami 
la nueva ciudad del mundo” 
is the way the city is being 
described where the eco- 
nomic growth has created a 
boom-to-bust climate. 


William G. Conway is an 
urban economist, land use 
consultant, and member of 


the Urban Design Committee 
of the АЯА. 
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Greater Miami is in the midst of a wrenching 
high-speed transition that is changing its 
image from the Eternal Summer Paradise on 
Biscayne Bay to the Gateway to Latin Amer- 
ica. Just five years ago, members of the 
Chamber of Commercé were wringing their 
hands over thousands of unsold con- 
dominiums, failing Miami Beach hotels, and 
scads of empty offices downtown. It took the 
shock of $2 billion in real estate failures in the 
last recession to stimulate Miami businessmen 
to shift their promotional beacon from Buf- 
falo to Buenos Aires. Now, Flagler Street 
bankers, overseas money men, accountants, 
international lawyers, importers, exporters, 
and bilingual Cubans are clapping their 
hands to the rhythm of growth. Investors in a 
billion dollars worth of hotels, condos, and 
offices are dancing to an uptempo salsa beat. 
But in the background, Blacks and elderly 
Jews are playing the blues. Miami is explod- 
ing with economic dynamism and restive so- 
cial change. 


On the way up 
Less than a generation ago, the first wave of 
freedom-seeking Cubans arrived in Miami 
equipped with little more than ambition and 
skills. During the 1960s, they accounted for 
70 percent of Dade County’s new residents 
and gradually replaced tourists and va- 
cationers as the town's economic mainstay. 
Tens of thousands of whites picked up stakes 
and moved to Dade County suburbs or to less 
congested Gold Coast communities. Most 
Blacks had to stay put and did not get drawn 
into international trade. By the end of the 
1970s, Cubans and other Hispanics outnum- 
bered Blacks by 2 to 1 and decisively jumped 
ahead of the Blacks in Miami's tense Tri- 
Ethnic economic hierarchy. 

Entrepreneurs built a small business sub- 
economy in Little Havana, a mile west of 


Claudine Laabs 
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Downtown skyline (top of page), 
plus three tableaux of city life: Bal’ 
Harbour (top), “nearby” shop- 
ping center (middle), Little 
Havana (bottom). 


downtown. They kept to themselves, amassed 
capital, sent their sons and daughters to 
school, and improved their neighborhoods. 
Pastel-hued apartments were wedged onto 
small lots, and fading Calle Ocho snapped 
back with bustling bodegas. Though not all 
Cubans bootstrapped themselves into the 
middle class, enough did. By the time the 
1974 recession hit, per capita incomes were 
rising faster in Miami than in any major city 
in the land. And also in 1974, it was Cuban 
entrepreneurs who got the international 
trade ball rolling. They simply put U.S. 
products in suitcases and went calling where 
Spanish is spoken. 

Success. For many Anglos, doing business 
in Miami is like doing business in a foreign 
country. Deals are often traded in Spanish— 
at the Omni Hotel, at the Southeast Bank, 
and in the Galleria Europa. An estimated 50 
percent of all transactions—real estate, 
finance, exchange of currency and other 
commodities—are Latin-oriented. According 
to Chuck Cobb, president of the Arvida 
Corp., a big development firm, and chairman 
of Greater Miami, Inc., 70 percent of the 
area's job growth is related to trade. For the 
area's bilingual Cubans, it's been a swift rise 
from the streets of Little Havana to the top of 
One Biscayne Tower. 

More success. Vibrant Miami International 
Airport operates near capacity and teems 
with passengers from 36 countries. The 
international visitor  population—bargain 
hunters, sun-seekers, and businessmen— 
zooms upward at a 20 percent per annum 
clip. One-third of the world's cruise ships are 
based near downtown. Over 3000 hotel 
rooms are planned and more are needed. 

Every merchant in town has a favorite story 
about a $10,000 customer buying six of these 
and seven of those. Thousand-dollar sales are 
common place at the posh Bal Harbour 
Shops, at the Omni mall, in trendy boutiques 
in Coconut Grove, and in the 200 downtown 
stores opened in the last 18 months. Before 
the glitzy Omni opened in 1977, there had 
been no major new hotel or retail space in old 
downtown for over a decade. Now the space 
equivalent of a new department store is 
added each year, and there are plenty more 
on the way. Old theaters, like the Miami and 
the Paramount, have been carved into shop- 
ping galleries where $400-per-sq-ft-per-year 
sales levels prevail—enough to please New 
York's Fifth Avenue shopkeepers. 


Phones in brokers' offices ring as often as 
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cash registers clang. Office space is tight, and 
it's hoped that the scramble will go on for 
years. The billion-dollar building boom is a 
big bet on high demand. 

In “Gold Collar” Coral Gables, three miles 
southwest of downtown, there is a blue-chip 
waiting list for office space with 1500 names 
on it. Closer to downtown, but away from re- 
tail hurly-burly, the Brickell Avenue canyon 
of offices stretches south from the mouth of 
the Miami River. The cube-on-platform 
buildings house foreign banks, international 
wheeler-dealers, and the paper-toting spe- 
cialists who record the transactions of Miami’s 
phenomenal rise in trade and finance. 

Buildings in these two zones of prestige are 
small. Most are leased before they open. 
There’s a limit to growth in both areas. Coral 
Gables citizens have a bad case of acrophobia; 
they keep a sharp eye on the skyline and 
make it tough for developers to get projects 
off the ground. On Brickell Avenue, where 
six buildings are under construction and 
seven more are planned, only a few zoned 
sites remain uncommitted. 

The heavy office action will most likely be 
in the blockbuster projects slated for down- 
town’s narrow streets. Over 2,000,000 sq ft 
are to be built by 1984. Since 1977, downtown 
office space has been renting seven times 
faster than the early 1970s sultry pace of 
50,000 sq ft per year. Changes in banking 
regulations, the creation of Miami's Free 
Trade Zone, and the awesome rush of 
foreign funds into Downtown Miami banks 
all occurred since 1977. Out-of-state banks, 
trading companies, and financial advisers re- 
sponded to these unique events by leasing 
plentiful downtown space, hoping to spin 
some profits in the “Gateway to Latin Amer- 
ica.” Charles Kimball, a respected Miami real 
estate consultant, warns that developers 
counting on recent history for feasibility are 
“coming precariously close to saturating the 
market again.” Miami real estate has been 
through the boom-bust cycle before. 


On the way down 

A bubble of civic euphoria burst last spring. 
The social fault-lines that bound Miami’s 
neighborhoods gave way to the pressure of 


change and revealed the dark side of the 
“monumental transition.” On a hot May 
Saturday night, fire and rage erupted in Lib- 
erty City, two miles north of downtown. The 
riot, perhaps the worst since Watts, was 
triggered by the unexpected acquittal of four 
white policemen accused of unjustifiably kill- 
ing Black insurance man Arthur McDuffie. 

But the trouble in Liberty City runs deeper 
than the widespread perception of injustice. 
Official unemployment there runs twice 1968 
levels, the year of the last Liberty City riot. 
Joblessness is sure to rise in 1980. Unlike Lit- 
tle Havana, the area lacks entrepreneurs. 
Further, a Miami Herald survey found that 
half of the burned-out businesses won't re- 
open. The billion-dollar building boom has 
yet to affect housing conditions in Miami's 
Black neighborhoods. Shadeless sidewalks, 
piled-up garbage, and creeping abandon- 
ment stand in stark contrast to the cosmopoli- 
tan elegance of Bayfront condominiums. 

The source of public danger in Miami is 
not unemployment, white flight, racial ten- 
sion, or violent crime, bad as they are. These 
problems beleaguer all big cities to one extent 
or another. Nor is Miami so threatened by the 
latest wave of Cuban refugees sleeping in Lit- 
tle Havana doorways, waiting for opportunity 
to knock. Cubans have been absorbed by the 
mainstream, although there is a growing 
anti-Latin feeling in the community. The real 
danger in Miami is the multi-billion-dollar 
riptide of foreign money, illegal money, and 
drug money that swirls through the Gateway 
to Latin America. 

Publicity of riots and refugees may dampen 
the real estate boom, but as consultant 
Charles Kimball cautioned, "foreign invest- 
ment is so big and uncontrolled here, it is 
creating a decisive effect on the prices of all 
kinds of real estate. It is becoming a runaway, 
wild market." Any price is a bargain for those 
with suitcase loads of "flight money" from 
politically unstable places like El Salvador and 
Guatemala. The funds come to Miami be- 
cause they are welcome. Erik Calonius, in 
Florida Trend, puts it this way: "Smuggled 
money forms a criminal network second only 
to that of narcotics." 


Miami high 

Drug dealers are cash customers and are also 
welcome in Miami. Bankers and real estate 
men ask no questions and launder an esti- 
mated $1 billion a year for "blue-jean mil- 
lionaires." The Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration calls the Miami area "Wall Street for 
Dopers." Miamian Richard Jaffe suggests that 
"if you made a curve of the real estate busi- 
ness and the drug business, you would see 
that they are almost parallel." 

To be sure, most foreign investors are 
legitimately seeking profits on or havens for 
their money. Their love of Florida real estate 
could well be fickle, however. They are now 
attracted to the Miami area because real es- 
tate is cheap by world standards. But with 
prices rising as dramatically as they have, in- 
vestors in and would-be developers of land 
will decide either to speculate actively or to 
sell out. The presence of so much illegal and 


illicitly gained money in Dade County com- 
pounds the inflationary effect that legitimate 
foreign funds have. Last year, in dollar value, 
foreigners were involved in 80 percent of 
Dade County's property transactions. 

The most spectacular price increases— 
$100,000 a month in some cases—are posted 
on unbuilt condominiums. Options to pur- 
chase Bayfront condominiums are traded like 
commodity futures. The ripples from Bay- 
front condomania spread to nearby Coconut 
Grove and Coral Gables. Values of tree- 
draped stucco houses are rising by over $100 
per day. 

New housing for middle-, moderate-, and 
low-income groups is not being built. Inner- 
city production—averaging under 1500 units 
a year—is largely confined to the sure-thing, 
super-luxury market. Citizens all over the city 
resist the densities that developers need to 
make deals on increasingly expensive land. 
Miami is built up. Richard Whipple of the 
City Planning Department scratched his head 
when asked to identify sites for any income 
multifamily housing. There are few. Miami's 
small lot sizes—except in the almost-gone es- 
tate zone on Brickell Avenue—make land as- 
sembly as difficult as it is expensive. Occu- 
pancy of rental housing nudges 100 percent, 
yet there will be 5000 fewer dwelling units 
this year. 


After the rise 

After the TV cameras pulled out of Liberty 
City, President Carter advised a reliance on 
self-help and local imagination, not handouts. 
In short order, boards and committees were 
formed. Redevelopment schemes were 
drafted, lobbyists were sent scurrying, and 
voluntary "I want to help" funds were set up. 
It's too soon to tell what will happen in Lib- 
erty City, but at least the community's leader- 
ship looked close to home and discovered one 
limit to international prominence. 

The ability of a city to provide moderate- 
priced housing in a safe neighborhood is the 
key to its future. The government doesn't 
build housing, but it can help. Regulations 
can be cut, bonuses to increase density can be 
offered, and a variety of tax incentives can be 
created. Yet, "In these three areas," said 
County Commissioner Bill Oliver, *the com- 
munity's not acting." Bumper stickers on the 
Palmetto Expressway—out where the com- 
munity is running out of industrial land— 
read "Lower Taxes through Less Govern- 
ment." County Manager Merrett Stierheim 
tells the public that in these inflationary times 
everyone must learn to live with a little less. 
Each year, Dade County sends almost $100 
million more to Tallahassee than it gets back. 
The cash surplus in Miami area banks ex- 
ceeds $3 billion. 

In the 1980s, tough development choices 
face cosmopolitan, exotic, fascinating, boom- 
ing, violent, tense El Grande Miami. O 
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Different kinds of dwelling: 
Little Havana (top), Liberty 
City (middle), Brickell Avenue 
(bottom). 
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Miami Downtown 


Endless wave? 


The $1.3 billion worth of Economic growth can still take a town by sur- 


public and private money 
has spurred 60 development 
and renovation projects. 
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Brickell Avenue and downtown 
viewed from Rickenbacker 
Causeway (top). 1920s traces: 
Freedom Tower (above). 


prise. While businessmen began in 1975 to 
work with city officials and the Downtown 
Development Authority (a government-allied 
private agency), the magnitude of develop- 
ment did not depend on promotion alone. 

When it comes to development, the DDA is 
decidedly a cheerleader operation. With a 
more-the-merrier attitude, it promotes, ad- 
vertises, and leads developers to sites ripe for 
construction. The question is, will its rah-rah 
enthusiasm, bolstered by Miami's economic 
winning streak, lead to an urbanistically and 
architecturally successful whole? Some ob- 
servers, like architecture professor Edward 
Levinson, doubt it. DDA was largely respon- 
sible for encouraging developer Ted Gould 
to skim the créme de la créme of scenic 
sites— Ball Point at the Miami River and Bis- 
cayne Bay—for his mixed-use five towers- 
on-a-podium blockbuster. 


Zoning with teeth 
The city lacks a master plan. It lacks a zoning 
ordinance with a more sophisticated means of 
guiding development than restricting build- 
ing heights to 300 ft (usually a 30-story build- 
ing). Variances for buildings looming 500 ft 
and up have become accepted almost as of 
right. Southeast Bank will go up 750 ft. 

In 1973, Wallace, McHarg, Roberts & 
Todd produced an urban development and 
zoning plan suggesting the creation of Floor 


Area Ratios (FAR) to regulate densities. It 


gave bonuses of floor area for the inclusion of 


amenities like arcades,  through-block 
passages, and parks. The densest develop- 
ment WMRT proposed, with public space 
bonuses, was an FAR of 17 in certain sections 
of downtown. While the plan reflected en- 
lightened thinking of the day, incentive zon- 
ing has since revealed major flaws in other 
applications. The same could have held true 
here. 

In any case, the WMRT plan did not go 
through. The developers thought the zon- 
ing too inhibiting. Now, with unparalleled 
growth, the planning department is working 
on a revised zoning ordinance with consult- 
ants Fred Bair and Ernest Bartley. Proposed 
is an FAR of 17 in densest sections, with an 
FAR of 8 to 10 for medium density areas (in 
accordance with the 1973 plan), plus an FAR 
of 7 at the water and 6 around the Omni. But 
the FAR of 17 includes bonuses for mixed 
uses and proximity to a transit stop. The city 
claims that normal public amenities, such as 
shops and arcades on Flagler or a waterfront 
walk by the river or around Omni, will be 
mandatory. Miami, thus, could still end up 
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Legend 12 State Regional Service Center 23 Metro-Dade Administration Building 

1 Flagship Center 13 International Center, Hyatt Hotel 24 Edcom. Phase ІІ. Building 111 

2 Interterra 14 City Administration Building 25 Elderly Housing Tower 

3 Caribank Tower 15 Edcom expansion — Phase || 26 Park West 

4 Barnett Center Building lI 27 Government Center Metrorail 

5 Brickell Key —Phase | 16 U.S. Courthouse Annex Station 

6 Nasher Center 17 Miami Center, Phase II & III 28 Downtown People Mover, Stage | 

7 Brickell Key, Phase II & III 18 Southeast Banking Corp 29 Omni international 

8 Brickell Metrorail Station 19 World Trade Center 30 Plaza Venetia. Phase | 

9 Downtown People Mover, Stage 1! 20 Fort Dallas Park 31 Plaza Venetia. Phase II 
10 City Police Headquarters 21 Miami River Walkway. Phase Il 32 Downtown People Mover, Stage 1! 
11 Police HQ Garage 22 Metro-Dade Cultural Center 33 Brickell Avenue 
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with a lot of height and a lot of bulk on most 
lots. An FAR of 17, after all, is not that 
restrictive. And Miami's staunch wind loads 
will be aggravated by tower configurations. 


Jaws II 

Brickell Avenue, a stretch of waterfront land 
south of downtown, has an FAR of 1.5 to 2, 
and 2.5 with bonuses. The Avenue was a 
tree-lined street of spacious old homes. Since 
1971, when the land was rezoned, 20- to 40- 
story office, hotel, and condominium build- 
ings have shot up at the water’s edge. The 
open space lies between the buildings and 
Brickell Avenue. Last fall the city amended its 
charter to require buildings to be set 50 ft 
back from the water and maintain a level of 
25 percent visibility of the water from streets 
parallel to the bay or ocean. 

But already the development has created a 
Chinese wall that blocks much of the view and 
discourages public access. It looks now as if 
the wall will continue up Brickell, around 
Claughton Island’s Brickell Key, to Miami 
Center at Ball Point. 

The riverwalk behind the Convention 
Center sounds promising. The city talks 
about a riverwalk that runs continuously from 
the Convention Center’s park, on around 
Dupont Plaza and Ball Point, to Bayfront 
Park and on to the Omni area. A landscaped 
promenade running past open cafés, not 
parking garages, will require strong action. 


Designer buildings 

Importing “name” architects for big commis- 
sions is a commonplace if paradoxical prac- 
tice with cities desiring to bolster their 
own unique identities. Local architects in 
Miami have wondered loudly how well 
the "imports"—Belluschi, Pei, Johnson & 
Burgee, SOM, and Stubbins—can sense the 
character and feel of the place in their archi- 
tecture. Or will they just do transplants? 

Several levels of architectural anxiety were 
exposed in the spring of 1978 when Philip 
Johnson and John Burgee unveiled their 
scheme for the Miami-Dade Cultural Center 
(P/A, June 1978, p. 26). To be contextual and 
“regional,” the two went Spanish-Mission 
style via Addison Mizener. The local archi- 
tectural community was appalled. The look 
didn’t fit into Downtown Miami (that is, 
watered-down Modernist Miami), they al- 
leged. On top of that, the cultural center 
didn’t conform to the heavily diagonal orien- 
tation of the Connell, Metcalf & Eddy master 
plan for the Government Center. 

The ironic thing of course was that no con- 
troversy raged over the 500-ft high a-scalar 
Metro Building designed by Boston’s Hugh 
Stubbins. Not exactly Miami regional in 
character, its Modernist stylistic allusions owe 
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more to Stubbins’ own Federal Reserve Bank 
in Boston or his Citicorp in New York. Where 
the real battle lines were drawn was clearly 
not just a matter of geographical affiliation. 

Out-of-towner Robert Geddes, of Geddes, 
Brecher, Qualls, Cunningham, was enlisted 
to coordinate the urban design of the Соу- 
ernment Center and make sure this mélange 
of building heights, styles, and materials for 
three levels of government would cohere. 
Geddes’ plan reaffirms the city grid, placing 
buildings around a central landscaped gar- 
den. Each building occupies a “precinct,” with 
the ensemble united and partially concealed 
or softened by promenades and planting (P/A 
December 1978, p. 6). Even Geddes’ design, 
however, has begun meeting some opposition 
from those who contend they need a more 
durable park for “active” recreational needs. 
Sounds like more hard surfaces. 


Streams of traffic 

Businessmen want to widen bridges, add 
more roads, build even more garages. The 
mayor recently said higher density buildings 
were needed to make viable the rapid transit 
system now planned. Because of flood condi- 
tions, only one stop on the Metrorail system 
will be downtown. From there, а реоріе- 
mover will loop around the CBD. Like rapid 
transit, the people-mover comes in the form 
of an elevated train, only smaller. But an “el” 
is still an "el": it requires a high and visible 
structure to support it—one that blocks light 
and air to street activities underneath. 

The DDA talks about overhead walkways 
and passages to link to the elevated people- 
mover. This concept of splitting pedestrian 
circulation into horizontal layers ("*pedways" 
in the WMRT proposal) has worked in a few 
dense circulation nodes, and especially where 
weather is inclement. Second-level pedestrian 
movement will not reinforce Miami's cosmo- 
politan character the way Biscayne Boulevard 
or even Flagler Street already does. 


Adios las palmas? 

These two streets are being kept reasonably 
intact. Old buildings are being renovated, al- 
though too often subjected to a gut-and- 
glitz-up attack. But it will be the megaliths 
that will shape the image of Downtown 
Miami. So far, two of the proposed towers, 
the World Trade Center and Southeast Bank, 
at least offer inventive explorations of the 
tower form—especially Pei's stepped-back 
tower, horizontally ribbed at the base. While 
these two projects do not incorporate tra- 
ditional or indigenous tropical design fea- 
tures, the Johnson-Burgee cultural center 
could invoke quite nicely the character of old 
Miami's houses, libraries, and museums. In a 
somewhat different vein, the five Brickell Av- 
enue condominiums by the young local firm, 
Arquitectonica, could represent an arresting 
architectural synthesis of Miami Beach Inter- 
national Style and current Neo-Rationalist 
design. 


In sum, Miami could end up with some 
good architecture and nice places. But most 
likely much of the new wave of construction 
will just litter the beach. The city needs a zon- 
ing ordinance with teeth. It needs urban de- 
velopment guidelines that won't scare away 
developers of these expensive properties, but 
won't be a giveaway plan either. Looks as if 
it’s too late. [Suzanne Stephens] 
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Dupont Plaza and Miami River 
(near right) site of Ball Point, 
S.E. Bank, Convention Center, 
and World Trade Center. 


Ball Point today looking toward 
Claughton Island and Brickell 
Key development (right, below). 


Project: Convention Center 
Complex: Knight Conference 
Center and Hyatt Regency Hotel 
(right top). Mixed use, 19 stories: 
608-room hotel; 400,000-sq-ft 
conference center; 26,000 sq ft 
of retail. 

Architect: Ferendino, Grafton, 
Spillis & Candela. 

Client: City of Miami, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Miami Center As- 
sociates (with $3 million gift 
from John S. Knight). 
Structure/materials: steel 
frame and reinforced concrete 
structure; precast concrete 
panels, exterior. 

Cost: $109 million. 

Status: under construction. 


Project: Southeast Banking 
Corp. (tower, right middle). 55 
stories, 1.2 million-sq-ft office 
building; 25,500 sq ft of retail; 
12-story garage west of building 
for 1200 cars. 

Architect: SOM, San Fran- 
cisco. Charles Bassett, partner in 
charge. 

Client: Harry Hood Basset of 
S.E. Bank, with Gerald Hines 
Interests. 

Cost: $70 million. 
Structure/materials: granite, 
reflective glass, steel frame. 
Status: preliminary design. 


Project: Miami Center, Phase I 
and II, on 8.46 acres Miami 
River Biscayne Bay (Ball Point). 
Phase I (right middle) is a 
mixed-use development with 
630-room hotel, 38 stories in- 
cluding podium; a 750,000-sq-ft 
office tower, 35 stories; plus 
45,000 sq ft of retail; 2365 
parking slots. Phase П 15 two 
condominium towers with 300 
d.u.'s, 36-42 stories. 
Architects: Pietro B elluschi, 
Vlastimil Koubek. 

Client: Theodore Gould of 
Holywell Corp., developer. 
Structure/materials: rein- 
forced concrete, travertine clad- 
ding. 

Cost: $200 million. 

Status: Phase I, u.c. 


Project: World Trade Center, 
(bottom right). A 47-story, 
600,000-sq-ft trade center for 
international trade organiza- 
tions, over city parking garage 
for 1500 cars, and with people- 
mover system incorporated into 
garage, 20,000 sq ft of retail. 
Architect: Г.М. Pei & Partners. 

Client: Miami World Trade 
Center Associates, Sefrius Corp. 
of N.Y., developers (tentative). 
Structure/materials: rein- 
forced concrete frame, metal and 
glass skin. 

Cost: $50 million. 

Status: design stage. 


Project: Bayfront Park am- 
phitheater, a 5000-seat outdoor 
amphitheater over an under- 
ground parking garage. 
Designer: Isamu Noguchi. 
Materials: Florida keystone 
(preferred). 

Cost: to be determined; estimated 
now: $2 million for fountains, 
$4 million garage. 

Status: funding required. 
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Downtown looking toward 
Government Center (rear) and 
Edcom (rear right) sites. 


Project: Edcom, Miami Dade 
Community College, and Florida 
International University com- 
plex. Expansion of complex with 
classrooms, administration onto 
existing Phase I college campus. 
Phase П will be 134,000 sq ft; 
Phase III, 80,000 sq ft (right). 
Architect: Ferendino, Grafton, 
Spillis & Candela. 

Cost: $24.5 million. 
Structure/materials: pre- 
stressed precast concrete struc- 
ture, precast concrete panels. 
Status: Phase II, under con- 
struction; Phase III, preliminary 
design. 


Project: Elderly Housing, 150 
d.u.'s, part of Edcom complex. 
Architect: Ferguson, Glaskow 
& Schuster, Inc. 

Client: Metro-Dade HUD. 
Cost: $4.1 million. 

Status: preliminary design. 


Project: Federal Courthouse 
Annex added to existing and 
restored Post Office (right bot- 
tom). 

Architect: Ferendino, Grafton, 
Spillis & Candela. 

Client: GSA. 

Cost: $10 million. 

Status: funding delayed; foun- 
dation in. 


Project: Park West Village, west 
of Freedom Tower (not shown). 
Proposed residential in-town de- 
velopment for 85-acre site to con- 
tain 1500 to 3000 d.u.’s in 
mixed densities, three office 
buildings, church. 

Architect: Wallace, McHarg, 
Roberts & Todd for feasibility 
study. 

Client: American City Corp. 
and Rouse, tentative developers. 
Cost: $250-$350 million. 
Status: study completed. 


Project: people-mover, a 1.9- 
mile two-way loop around the 
C.B.D. with ten stations. 
Consultants: Gannett 
Fleming/SB3. 

Clients: Metro-Dade County. 
Cost: $75 million. 

Status: construction to begin 
mid-1982. 
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Government Center 


A $250-million state, federal, 
and city complex on 30 acres be- 
tween downtown and 1-95. 


Project: Metro-Dade Cultural 
Center (right top), a 204,500- 
sq-ft library; 27,600-sq-ft art 
museum; 37,200-sq-ft historical 
museum. 

Architect: Philip Johnson & 
John Burgee. 

Client: Metro-Dade County. 
Cost: $25 million. 
Structure/materials: rein- 
forced concrete with concrete 
block infill, stucco and shell stone 
surface, tile roof. 

Status: broke ground May 
1980. 


Project: Metro-Dade Adminis- 
tration Building (illus., right), a 
50-story tower with 600,000 sq 
ft of office space; 40,000 sq ft of 
retail; 60,000 sq ft for Metrorail 
and telecommunications equip- 
ment. 

Architects: Hugh Stubbins As- 
sociates and Collaborative 3. 
Client: Metro-Dade County. 
Cost: $55 million. 
Structure/materials: limestone 
cladding wrapping concrete 
frame. 

Status: begin construction mid- 
1981. 


Project: City of Miami Police 
Headquarters (photo, right), a 
5-story, 140,000-sq-ft building 
for 1000 employees, plus sepa- 
rate garage for 598 cars. 
Architect: Pancoast Architects 
with Bouterse, Borelli, Albaisa 
Architects, Planners, Inc. (Pan- 
coast, Bouterse © Albaisa for ga- 
rage). 

Client: City of Miami. 

Cost: $7 million; garage $2 mil- 
lion. 

Structure/materials: rein- 
forced concrete structure, precast 
concrete and clay tile exterior. 
Status: completed May 1976. 


Project: City Administration 
Building, 5-story, 70,000-sq-ft 
office building (not shown). 
Architect: Pancoast, Borelli & 
Albaisa. 

Client: City of Miami. 

Cost: $4 million. 

Status: July 1980 completion. 
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Brickell Avenue area 


Project: Interterra (photo, left), 
mixed-use complex; 187,466 sq 
ft of spec offices; 32,700 sq ft re- 

tail; garage, penthouse apart- 
ment. 

Architect: Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, New York. Donald C. 
Smith, partner in charge. 
Client: Interterra, Inc., 
Nicholas Morley, developer. 
Cost: $22 million. 
Structure/materials: rein- 


forced concrete pipe and precast 


prestressed concrete structure, 
wrapped in silver reflective glass. 
Status: April 1981 completion. 


Project: Brickell Key, a mixed- 
use development of residential 
and office space in five towers 
(ultimately) on 33.59 acres of 
Claughton Island (not shown), 
with a 21-story tower with 301 
d.u.'s and 16,000 sq ft of office 
space in Phase I. А public park 
of 2.86 acres is also planned. 
Architects: RTKL developed 
master plan and designed first 
building. They are no longer in- 
volved and Community Design, a 
subsidiary of Cheezem Develop- 
ment, has assumed responsibility. 
Clients: Swire Properties and 
Cheezem Development. 

Cost: $550 million, all phases. 
Status: Phase I, 1981 comple- 
tion date. 


Brickell Avenue construction 
showing (left to right) Barnett 
Bank, Flagship, Caribank, In- 
tercontinental Hotel. 


Project: Flagship Center, 12- 
story office building, with 
280,000 sq ft of offices (Left). 
Architect: Hellmuth, Obata, & 
Kassabaum. 

Client: Nasher Company. 
Cost: $20 million. 
Structure/materials: steel 
panels and reflective glass wrap- 
ping steel frame. 

Status: nearing completion. 


Arquitectonica on Brickell 


Project: Babylon, a six-story 
condominium with 15 d.u.’s. 
(top, right, and far right). 
Architect: Arquitectonica. 
Client: Pacific Developer Corp. 
Cost: $1.5 million. 
Structure/materials: traver- 
tine-clad base, colored masonry 
walls. 

Status: under construction. 


Project: The Imperial, a 27- 
story condominium tower 
(upper center, near right). 
Architect: Arquitectonica. 
Client: Union Management 
Services Co., Miami. 

Cost: $14 million. 
Structure/materials: rein- 
forced concrete structure, glass 
and stucco exterior. 

Status: fall construction. 


Project: The Atlantis, 22-story 
condominium tower with 96 
d.u.’s on former estate, in which 
the mansion is to be restored as 
clubhouse (center, far right). 
Architect: Arquitectonica. | 
Client: Stonecrest Development, 
Inc., Montreal. 

Cost: $10 million. 
Structure/materials: rein- 
forced concrete columns and con- 
crete slab; marble cladding. 
Status: under construction. 


Project: The Gemini, a 25-story 
tower with 53 condominiums 
(lower center, near right). 
Architect: Arquitectonica. 
Client: Gemini Group, Ltd. 
Cost: $5 million. 
Structure/materials: rein- 
forced concrete structure, exposed 
concrete, stucco, glass. 

Status: begin construction fall 


1980. 


Project: The Palace (bottom, 
right, and far right), 41 stories 
(Dade County’s tallest) with 254 
condominiums. 

Architect: Arquitectonica. 
Client: Harry Helmsley. 

Cost: $40 to $50 million. 
Structure/ materials: concrete 
frame, glass, and masonry. 
Status: 1981 completion. 
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Miami Beach 


Miami Beach was incorpo- 
rated as a city in 1915, but 
real development оп the 
Florida island began at the 
end of the 19th Century. 
Since then, the town has 
seen three distinct periods 
of growth, and now will start 
a fourth. 
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ART DECO 
HISTORIC DISTRICT 
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Legend 
1 Collins Canal 
2 Biscayne Bay 
3 Washington Ave 
4 5th St 
5 Espanola Way 
6 Lincoln Mall 
7 Convention Cntr 
8 Dade Blvd 
9 Collins Ave 
10 Atlantic Ocean 
11 Ocean Drive 


Miami Beach: 


Yesterday, today, and tomorrow 


First of all, Miami Beach is not part of Miami; 
it is a separate city that was founded in 1915 
and was developed in its early years as a land 
speculation venture. Today, the one-mile- 
wide by seven-mile-long island of 90,000 in- 
habitants is divided into three. sections that 
correspond precisely to the citys major 
periods of growth. 


Yesterday 

The southernmost tip of the island is the old- 
est part, and today is known as South Shore. 
'That 220-acre section was originally divided 
into a grid pattern of 46 lots of 50' x 100' for 
residential development. The venture was so 
successful that land values rose 1800 percent 
between 1914 and 1925. But as pressure for 
greater tourist development continued, it be- 
came apparent that the small lots of the South 
Shore were inadequate for the larger hotels, 
and construction began to spread north of 
the Fifth Street boundary. The small accom- 
modations left behind were converted to res- 
idential hotels and their rates were lowered, 
thus beginning a period of decline there that 
continues today. 

The next part of the island to develop was 
its central section, the area between Fifth 
Street and Dade Boulevard. It grew during 
the 1920s with some of the great, opulent, 
Mediterranean-style hotels, such as the Roney 
Plaza, which no longer exists. By 1926, how- 
ever, overspeculation had caused the boom to 
slow. A small hurricane grazed the coast in 
July, and in September another one hit, with 
winds of 128 miles an hour. But before the 
depression, another hurricane struck in 1928. 
Miami Beach recovered soon, though, and in 
the early 1930s began a new building boom 
that would last up to World War II. It is from 
this phase that the more than 800 structures 
were built that make up what is now called the 
Art Deco Historic District—the nation's first 
20th-Century architectural district to be 
placed (May 1979) on the National Register 
of Historic Places. The buildings, which 
probably more correctly should be called 
Streamline Moderne, are mostly three to four 
stories high, except for the few tall ones of 
1939-1940. The concrete-block structures 
are characterized by an extreme horizontal- 
ity, which is pursued through wide windows 
with “eyebrow” sun shades over them, bal- 
conies, and an amazing repertoire of painted 
decoration. Their compatability, which gives 
the district such an extremely cohesive aspect, 
is due to the fact that most of them were built 


by only a few architects working for a couple 
of developers. 

This middle section of the island was to 
flourish no longer than its southern tip, how- 
ever. In the late 1940s, after the war, a couple 
of tall hotels were added to the north end of 
this section, in a triangle where Collins Canal 
ends its northeast route from Biscayne Bay. 
Here, the Canal squeezes the east side of the 
island and runs north, forming a very narrow 
and very long oceanfront shoestring piece of 
land that was to become the next and most 
spectacular section for development. 

Inexpensive air fare opened Miami Beach 
to a vast new tourist trade in the 1950s and 
1960s. As the huge new hotels went up along 
the north part of Collins Avenue, those in the 
Deco district were to suffer the same fate that 
they had brought to the South Shore hotels 
25 years earlier. Like those, these hotels be- 
came increasingly residential and predomi- 
nantly occupied by elderly people living on 
fixed, low incomes. Ironically, though, the 
very thing that brought success to northern 
Miami Beach and witnessed the phenomenon 
of such hotels as the Fontainebleau and Eden 
Roc in its heyday, was also the thing that was 
to cause its demise. Attractive hotel and air 
fare packages continued to bring the Carib- 
bean and Europe closer to affluent Amer- 
icans. The northern part of the beach began 
to slide in the mid 1960s, and the city with 
some of the best and largest convention facili- 
ties in the world was soon left with less than a 
quarter of its 28,000 hotel rooms competitive 
with new facilities. 


Today 

Today, Miami Beach is entering its fourth 
phase of development, and this time all parts 
of it are being affected simultaneously. Some 
of the reasons for this are: The recession/in- 
flation in this country, which means Amer- 
icans simply have less to spend on such things 
as foreign vacations. The dollar devaluation 
means that if Americans do go abroad, they 
get considerably less than they used to. These 
conditions, however, also work in reverse. For 
several years now, the Beach has become an 
increasingly important summer resort for 
Latin Americans escaping their winter. And 
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Over the past 65 years, Miami 
Beach has gradually grown to the 
north from its South Shore (see 
map). Last year, the middle sec- 
tion of the beach, which grew in 
the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s 
and which contains over 800 Art 
Deco and Streamline Moderne 
buildings, was admitted to the 
National Register of Historic 
Places as the country’s first 
20th-Century historic district. In 
it are: Cardozo Hotel (top, Henry 
Hohauser, 1939); The Berkeley 
Shore (above, Albert Anis, 
1940); and the Albion Hotel 
(right, Polevitsky & Russell, 
1939). 
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Miami Beach 


during our winter, it’s beginning to catch on 
with some Europeans who are discovering 
they can come here for less than they can stay 
there. In addition, the Beach is very close to 
Miami International Airport, and this con- 
tinues to be a valuable plus. 

Some of the big hotels at the north have 
already undergone costly, major redecora- 
tion, and others, sometimes under new own- 
ership, are readying for the same. Some 
people (cynics?) say they're doing this іп an- 
ticipation of gambling, while others say that 
since the casino legislation was defeated so 
resoundingly last year, it may now be dead 
for all time. In any case, this winter's bookings 
ran 22 percent ahead of last year's, and most 
observers are predicting continued strength. 


South Shore 

One of the most massive undertakings 
planned for the Beach is the total clearance 
and redevelopment of the entire South 
Shore, retaining only one building—the old 
Biscaya Hotel at the entrance to the island— 
for renovation. The physical plan, prepared 
by Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons of San 
Francisco, and Raymond Moriyama of To- 
ronto, among others, calls for an $850-million 
reformation of the 220-acre triangular plot of 
land. It will become an ultra modern resort 
complex situated within a network of shaded 
pedestrian walkways and two miles of newly 
formed canals. In total, the plan as originally 
written envisions 4350 rooms in nine hotels, 
2500 residential units, 450,000 sq ft of retail 
and entertainment space, 62,500 sq ft of of- 
fice space, a convention center, a major new 
marina, and 12,000 additional parking 
spaces. 

The South Shore's permanent resident 
population of 7000 is among the oldest (me- 
dian age is 70) and poorest on the Beach. The 
plan estimates that about 6500 of them would 
have to be relocated. Because of this, resi- 
dents fought the plan. A no-development 
mayor was subsequently elected. After a 
three-year delay, however, in March of this 
year the plan was approved by a voters' advi- 
sory ballot, with the redevelopment planning 
director guaranteeing the residents replace- 
ment housing. The state, however, must still 
approve the unusual financing of the scheme; 
and an environmental impact report must be 
approved. It will ask for an okay to cut canals 
through the coral rock, an alteration that may 
lessen the area's defenses against hurricanes. 


Lincoln Road 

Another major project in the works for 
Miami Beach is the Lincoln Road District De- 
velopment. Its plan has been prepared by 
Monacelli Associates, urban designers and ar- 
chitects of Cambridge, Ma, under subcontract 
to the Comprehensive Planning work being 
done by Post, Buckley of Hollywood, Fl, with 
landscape architects SWA of Boston, and 
Economics Research Associates of Orlando as 
consultants. The overall concept was drawn 
up by Wallace, McHarg, Roberts & Todd of 
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D. Cooper 


Philadelphia. The Monacelli plan has been 
reviewed by the city and is now in its final 
editing before being submitted for approval. 
This scheme may represent the first time in 
the country that an existing mall will be re- 
malled. Lincoln Road was the premier ele- 
gant shopping street in South Florida, other 
than Worth Avenue in Palm Beach, during 
Miami Beach's high period of the 1950s. In 
an effort to maintain itself when the region 
began slipping, the road was turned into a 
mall in 1960. Its 3000-ft length and 100-ft 
width made it then, and now, the widest and 
longest shopping mall in the country. 
Today, with the new economic activity at 
the Beach, its width is seen as too great, its 
planting is seen as too low and obstructive to 
visual contact across the mall. And since it was 
designed as a rather straight adaptation of a 
city street, its lack of variety in terms of width 
variation is seen as dull. It does not seem to be 
conducive to pleasant, animated shopping, 
which it hopes to engender for the future as it 
is returned to its position as the central activ- 
ity center of Miami Beach. Because Lincoln 
Mall (between 16th and 17th Streets) lies in 
the heart of the Art Deco Historic District, it 


The oldest part of Miami Beach, 
dating from 1915, is South 
Shore. It 15 to be completely 
cleared, except for one old hotel, 
and remade as a major retail, 
tourist, entertainment, and rec- 
reational center (above). 


Lincoln Road (below, 1959) was 
made into a mall in 1960 (fol- 
lowing photo), right at the time 
Miami Beach began its decline. 
The mall will now be redeveloped 
(drawings below) as a major 
commercial, retail, and residen- 
tial spine. Next to historic district 
is Convention Hall (right, 
Robert Swartzberg, 1958); in the 
district is Post Office (Cheney, 
1939). 
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contains some important buildings within its 
boundaries. Consequently, the plan spells out 
the need for preservation and reuse of cer- 
tain commercial buildings on the mall, of 
some housing near it, and of certain hotels at 
its east end. 

The mall will be revamped to tie in better 
with the major convention facilities to its im- 
mediate north, from which it is now often 
separated by deadly parking structures, 
which will eventually house retail activities on 
their ground levels. In addition, the mall, 
which now stops two blocks short of the 
ocean, will be extended to connect to it and to 
a new boardwalk from which it will be able to 
participate in the new $60-million beachfront 
reclamation project. The plan for the next 
ten years calls for 8.3 million sq ft of new 
development on the mall or at the rear of its 
north and south sides. This would include a 
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1000-room hotel, 4800 units of housing, plus 
office, commercial, and retail space. 

To bring some variety and intimate scale to 
the mall, it will be narrowed at certain 
selected points. This will be accomplished by 
giving a 20-ft easement for new space to own- 
ers on the south side who construct in accord- 
ance with the plan, and a 15-ft, two-story, 
glass-covered arcade easement to owners on 
the north side who do the same. Throughout 
the mall, planting will be changed from the 
low, obstructing vegetation to tall, spreading 
trees that will form canopies of shade. 


Tim Street-F 
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The Art Deco Historic District 

In May of 1979, a one-square-mile area of 
Miami Beach was signed into the National 
Register of Historic Places. This act in itself 
set a historic precedent because it marked the 
first recognition of a 20th-Century district, 
and it also admitted a district to the Register 
many of whose buildings were not over 50 
years old, which until that time was consid- 
ered necessary for inclusion. As with a single 
building, a district’s inclusion on the Register 
does not guarantee its preservation or pre- 
vent the introduction into it of incompatible 
design; the listing only sets the way for certain 
tax breaks, low-cost loans, and grants. 

Since the listing, the Deco El Chico night- 
club and the Wellington hotel have already 
been lost. “A coherent plan for saving the 
buildings now is an urgent need,” said Bar- 
bara Capitman, director of the Miami Design 
Preservation League, which is the grass-roots 
organization that spearheaded getting the 
district listed. In January of this year, the 
MDPL, the city planning department, and 
county community development office 
sought professional advice for a comprehen- 
sive architectural and development plan for 
the district. Their guidelines specifically call 
for a plan that will: ‘improve housing and 
services for the elderly poor, attract younger 
people, and guide the development of new 
tourism and business responsive to the dis- 
trict's most important asset—its period build- 
ings and the aura they engender. Twenty-six 
firms submitted proposals for the master 
plan, and from them was selected Anderson, 
Notter & Finegold, the Boston firm of archi- 
tects and planners renowned for preservation 
work. Completion, approval, and enforce- 
ment of their plan is required, though, before 
preservation of the district can be assured. 


Washington Avenue Revitalization Plan 
One project for the historic district that has 
been unanimously adopted by the city is the 
revitalization scheme for a 12-block section of 
Washington Avenue. This action plan by 
Venturi, Rauch, and Scott Brown, with De- 
nise Scott Brown as partner in charge, focuses 
on short-term improvements of the Avenue 
that would upgrade its image to encourage 
commercial and private investment in re- 
habilitation. 

Although many of the buildings on Wash- 
ington Avenue are of little architectural 
interest, many of the businesses occupying 
them are economically marginal, and the 
street has few pedestrian amenities. The V&R 
scheme does not call for drastic demolition of 
this area. Instead, the plan capitalizes on its 
strengths of human scale, variety of shops 
and important Deco buildings, and its posi- 
tion in the historic district. It calls for the 
gradual adoption of incremental, small-scale 
alterations that would focus on extending the 
old pink sidewalks, on using "period" street 
lighting and signage, and on widening and 
landscaping the median. It also calls for pub- 
lic aid to businesses to upgrade and restore 


their shops according to approved guidelines. 
Of all the schemes in Miami Beach today, this 
plan seems so far, and by far, the most sensi- 
tive to what is already there, and to what 
made the Beach the special place it was and 
still is. 


Tomorrow: What plans portend 

If things seem to bode well for Washington 
Avenue, the same may not be so true for the 
rest of the Beach. It seems fairly certain now 
that the future will surely see the complete 
loss of the South Shore as it is known today. 
While the area has an admittedly seedy air to 
it, it is not totally without interest, and not 
wholly unlike what Venice, Ca, was about 20 
years ago. Since then, that town, without vast 
redevelopment, has turned itself into a cul- 
turally, intellectually, and professionally im- 
portant part of Los Angeles. 

In the north of the Beach, the big hotels are 
redecorating. That is probably a normal thing 
to be doing now since most of them are, after 
all, over 30 and need a face lift. But they're 
losing what is to some a wonderful, innocent 
vulgarity and tackiness that they once had in 
favor of a chichi, Frenchified, froufrou look. 

Unless very careful attention is given to the 
preservation and restoration of Lincoln Mall's 
Deco and Streamlined buildings, that section 
could lose the only thing it now has of value. 
It seems not unreasonable that with the 
planned 8.3 million sq ft of new development 
and the glass-covered store-front extensions 
and arcades on the mall, the place could end 
up as some sort of strange combination of 
Quincy Market and Wilshire Boulevard, with 
none of the strengths of either, but with all of 
the qualities of anyplace, anywhere. 

One cannot, and should not, argue that 
every square inch of old Miami Beach should 
be preserved. But one can argue that Miami 
Beach does have a special quality unlike that 
to be found anywhere else in the world, and 
that that quality has the force of mythic 
significance to practically anyone born before 
1950. Miami Beach is in a position today of 
being able to take an enlightened path toward 
preservation and reuse of its unique archi- 
tectural heritage. If it does, we and future 
generations will be richer for it. If it doesn't, it 
will become just another place. 

[David Morton] 


D. Morton 


Another section in the historic 
district to be revitalized is Wash- 
ington Avenue (drawings 
above). Venturi, Rauch & Scott 
Brown's action plan calls for 
gradual refurbishing and reno- 
vation, not wholesale demolition. 
From Espanola Way (right, 
Taylor, 1925) to Ocean Drive 
(below left, late 1930s to early 
1940s); and from south Collins 
Avenue to its north (facing page, 
bottom photos, from late 1940s to 
early 1970s) one can see the 
whole history of Miami Beach. 
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Winwick Quay and BMW 


Penny McGuire 


Two new high-tech build- 
ings in England use stand- 
ardized off-the-shelf com- 
ponents, proving that the 
results can be economical 
and striking. 
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Penny McGuire is a profes- 
sional free-lance writer liv- 
ing in London. 


English winners 


This year, two buildings designed by Nick 
Grimshaw with Brian Taggart (both for- 
merly of the Farrell/Grimshaw Partnership) 
won coveted RIBA awards. An elegant silver 
shed built as a speculative venture at Win- 
wick Quay, an industrial estate at Warring- 
ton New Town, Cheshire, has won the Arch- 
itecture Award for the North West Region, 
while a new distribution center building for 
the German car manufacturer BMW, at 
Bracknell New Town, Berkshire, won an 
RIBA Commendation in the South of Eng- 
land Region. 

Ironically, the Farrell/Grimshaw Partner- 
ship, under which both projects were de- 
signed, split up earlier this year with each 
partner going his separate way, physically 
and architecturally. Nick Grimshaw moved 
to new offices, organized with characteristic 
speed and style, and with Brian Taggart as a 
partner set up a new practice called Nicho- 
las Grimshaw & Partners. The move came as 
some surprise to the architectural world, 
since the Farrell/Grimshaw Partnership, 
which had grown up during the 1970s, had 
seemed so established, having acquired very 
early on a strong architectural imprint. It 
had built its reputation on the design of 
high-quality, low-cost industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. Using standard compo- 
nents and proprietary claddings, it showed 
with the Rotork and Herman Miller factor- 
ies (P/A, July 1978, p. 45), and lately with 
Winwick Quay, that such buildings could 
not only be economical and flexible but 
could also look dramatic. Suddenly there 
was the possibility that Britain’s dreary in- 
dustrial estates, wastelands of cheap and 
mostly nasty speculative units, could be 
transformed. 

“High Tech” is an affectionate term that 
says something about the popular attitudes 
towards this kind of work. In its uncompli- 
cated celebration of the industrial aesthetic, 
it comes straight down the line from the 
Crystal Palace. Unencumbered by the ideo- 
logical baggage of the Modern Movement 
and its aftermath, High Tech architects 
picked up its spirit of optimistic innovation. 
Their supple, gleaming buildings can be 
viewed, with relief, for what they are — cool, 
clear reflections of polished technology, and 
no more. They reasserted the Modern Move- 
ment in the area where it works best. 

As unemployment rises in Britain and the 
industrial climate appears to be getting 
worse, the government is making efforts to 


encourage the growth and spread of industry 
to those areas that need it most by setting up 
special industrial zones where planning con- 
trols are relaxed and grants are available. 


Winwick Quay building 

At Winwick Quay, the building, surrounded 
by the debris,of other sites, looks as though it 
had simply alighted there. With curved and 
streamlined silver aluminum outside, it has 
scarlet steelwork inside. As the first building 
to be completed on the newly established 
estate on the edge of a New Town eager for 
new industries, it is an appropriate symbol 
of hoped-for prosperity and efficiency. 

The building arose out of a feasibility 
study carried out by Nick Grimshaw and 
Brian Taggart for Warrington's Develop- 
ment Corporation. Farrell/Grimshaw Part- 
nership was asked to look into the possibility 
of providing advance industrial units which, 
in a climate of uncertainty, had to be flexi- 
ble so that they could accommodate a range 
of possible uses. The Corporation, which is 
fast gaining on Milton Keynes's reputation 
as the most enlightened public client, noted 
that there was the opportunity to introduce 
new ideas. The report pointed out that flexi- 
bility implied separation of structure and 
cladding. It quoted the example of typical 
portal frame warehousing, built 15 years ago 
in another new town, which had proved so 
inflexible that demolition seemed the only 
solution. Surrounding walls used as cross- 
bracing to the structural frame could not be 
tampered with without impairing the safety 
of the buildings. Following the report, the 
architects were asked if they would design a 
building “оЁ some impact which would draw 
attention to the new industrial area" while at 
the same time producing a flexible and 
adaptable scheme. 

The site was unpromising. It had been 
designated a new employment area because 
it was unsuitable for housing. A former 
dump, it was close to a motorway and sub- 
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ject to nearby mining subsidence and flood- 
ing. Clearly, to make any impact, the new 
building would have to transcend the site. 
Grimshaw’s response was to design a ware- 
house that consisted of a continuous um- 
brella roof covering some 8000 square 
meters, which would allow each elevation to 
be treated in the same way. To rationalize 
assembly, the structure was kept simple and 
repetitive, based on a grid of 10 x 17.5 
meters with primary beams placed at 10-me- 
ter intervals. They support deep trough 
metal decking that spans the full 10 meters 
and eliminates the need for any secondary 
structure or purlins. The structure was clad 
with a series of interchangeable panels, in- 
cluding aluminum-faced panels, sheet and 
louvered glass panels, access doors, and 
roller shutter doors. The building is sur- 
rounded by a ring of services underneath 
concrete block paving. These blocks can be 


easily lifted and replaced so that tenants can 
simply plug in through specially designed 
service hoods that can be located at any 
point in the cladding system. Inside, the 
6-meter-high clear space can be subdivided 
in a number of ways and is high enough to 
accommodate mezzanine offices in a 5-me- 
ter strip around the perimeter. For this, a 
storage system was used including dry con- 
struction deck, walls, ceiling, and stairs. 
The building was erected in 11 months; its 
off-the-shelf components were easily assem- 
bled and required less expensive on-site la- 
bor than does traditional construction. 
Working out at $28 per sq ft including all 


At the Winwick Quay 
building (these pages) and 
the BMW Centre (following 
two pages), architects 
Farrell/Grimshaw used the 
same cladding system to 
diverse effects. This system 
and the interior partition- 
ing system are completely 
modular and independent 
of the structural system. 
Extertor panels can be 
changed for diverse 
function, and partitions 
can be moved at will. 
Detail (far left) shows steel 
column behind curving 
glass and aluminum facade. 
Similarities can be seen for 
German car company’s 
building, following pages. 
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Winwick Quay and BMW 


roads, external works, toilet modules, and 
landscaping, its cost compares favorably 
with the more typical industrial units of sim- 
ilar size built elsewhere. 

All advanced industrial units for new 
towns have to meet the required government 
return of 10 percent, and with most of the 
space rented or under offer in the building, 
that return is guaranteed. In the present 
economic climate, this is no mean achieve- 
ment. 


BMW Distribution Centre 

Appropriately, Nick Grimshaw's clients have 
included those who themselves sell images 
wrapped up in highly designed products, 
and the latest of these is BMW, whose cars 
are themselves symbols of success. 

In the wake of its phenomenal popularity, 
BMW made the decision to close down its 
franchises and to establish a headquarters 
and distribution center for spare parts. The 
site it chose was set in the woods in the 
southern industrial area of Bracknell New 
Town in Berkshire. With some optimism, 
considering the normally chaotic state of the 
British building industry, BMW allowed just 
17 months from the time of the initial brief 
to completion of the new building. The 
company felt it was crucial that the design 
reflect its corporate image of high-class 
engineering and efficiency and provide a 
suitable setting for its gleaming new cars. 
The building was constructed in 12 months 
and was ready for occupation by the critical 
date of January 1980. It consists of 1750 sq 
m of training workshops, and 4000 sq m of 
offices. 

Liké many multinational corporations, 
BMW chose to work through a main con- 
tractor who, having been appointed, would 
then select architects. From the architects' 
point of view, this arrangement was not 
ideal since with the contractor acting as 
intermediary, the normal client-architect 
relationship was disrupted. At the same 
time, however, they point out that the close 
liaison and early dialogue with the contrac- 
tor contributed to completion of the 
building on time. 

For speed and consistency, Nick Grim- 
shaw decided, as at Warrington, to adopt a 
single cladding system for the entire scheme, 
and in fact used the same panels, this time 
colored white and measuring 5 x 1.5 meters, 
and zipped together with neoprene gaskets. 
The steel structural system is based on a grid 
of 10 x 20 meters in the warehouse, 10 x 10 
meters in the training center and 5 x 10 
meters in the offices. Three principal beam 
sizes and one column size were used. The 
form of the building irresistibly suggests a 
giant truck with the four-story office build- 
ing at the northern end of the site as the cab 
and the long, gleaming warehouse stretched 
out behind as the trailer. The analogy is 
strengthened by the sight of the BMW 
trailers fed in at intervals along the side of 
the warehouse like so many miniatures. 


Whereas at Warrington the overriding 
consideration was flexibility in use, here it 
was not, although flexibility in design 
proved to be important. The brief was ex- 
tremely general, and the fact that com- 
ponents were standardized meant that 
detailed client requirements could be ac- 
commodated as building was in progress. 

The office building is encircled by 1930s- 
like bands of glazing curving around the cor- 
ners. Services, ranging from fresh-air intake 
to gas exhausts, are neatly contained in a 
500-mm-deep continuous louver, expressing 
the idea that occupants’ needs can be met at 
any point without piercing the building's 
skin. 

While this building is undeniably sleek, 
there is a certain roughness about some of 
the internal detailing and evidence that the 
client has not always appreciated the archi- 
tects’ aims. The transparency, lightness, and 
openness that the office building was in- 
tended to have were impaired by the erec- 
tion of unsuitable partitions, doors, and fin- 
ishes not chosen by the architects. It is also a 
pity that the architects were unable to carry 
out their design for the two small courtyards 
between the offices and training center. In 
one of these, they had hoped to build a plat- 
form extending out from ground floor show- 
rooms like a mannequin’s catwalk on which 
to parade the latest model. The other was 
intended as an extension to the restaurant, 
where staff could sit and eat outside. As of 
now, the courtyards have been only mini- 
mally landscaped. 

Notwithstanding these problems, there 
seems little question that Grimshaw and 
Partners’ portfolio is impressive. In their 
practice, they concentrate on refining the 
design of flexible, low-cost, nonmonumental 
industrial buildings that can be easily ma- 
nipulated by the users. Currently they are 
carrying this approach into the design of 
other types of buildings, and they are also 
working on the design of servicing structures 
that can be attached to existing buildings. L 
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Data 

Project: Advance Industrial 
Unit, Winuick Quay 4, War- 
rington, Cheshire, England. 
Architects: Farrell/Grim- 
shaw Partnership; Nick 
Grimshaw, partner in 
charge; Brian Taggart, 
David Nixon, project archi- 
tects; Norman Partridge, as- 
sistant. 

Client: Warrington New 
Town Development Corp. 
Site: 3.82 flat acres in a 
flood plain. 

Program: 90,000-sq-ft in- 
dustrial unit divided into ten 


different-sized tenant 
spaces. 
Structure: structural steel- 


work grid of 10 m x 17.5 m 
with primary beams at 10-m 
centers. Deep-trough metal 
decking spans over beams 
eliminating need for purlins. 
Major materials: aluminum 
curtainwall system with 
modular aluminum panels, 
glazed units, louvered units, 
doors, and service hoods var- 
table by tenants. Interior 
partitions of precast con- 
crete block. 

Mechanical system: direct 


gas-fired heaters in produc- 
tion areas; electric radiant 
panels in offices. 
Consultants: Warrington 
New Town Development 
Corp., landscape, structural 
(T. Walsh, chief engineer), 
mechanical, and surveying 
(М.С. Avery, Chief Quantity 
Surveyor). 

General contractor: Cruden 
Construction Ltd. 

Costs: $2, 535,000; $28/sq ft. 


Data 

Project: BMW Distribution 
Centre, Bracknell, Berk- 
shire, England. 

Architects: Farrell/Grim- 
shaw Partnership; Nicholas 
Grimshaw, partner іп 
charge; Brian Taggart, asso- 
ciate in charge; Mark 
Walker, project architect; 
Sean Lawrence, Doug 
Streeter, assistants. 
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Client: BMW (GB) Ltd. 
Site: slightly undulating, 
380,000-sq-ft wooded area. 
Program: 173,000 sq ft of 
space for warehousing, 
training offices, showrooms. 
Parking for 227 cars and 35 
trucks. 

Structure: warehouse of steel 
columns/beams on concrete 
foundation pads about 2.5 
т sq; office section of steel 
columns on concrete piles 
foundation, with precast 
floor slabs. 

Major materials: the same 
panel and curtainwall sys- 
tem as at Winwick Quay. 
Mechanical system: gas- 
fired boiler plant serves 
three major heating subcir- 
cuits of office, warehouse, 
showrooms. 

Consultants: Peter Brett As- 
sociates, structural; Ronald 
Hurst Associates, mechani- 
cal. 

General contractor: Walt- 
shzers Ltd. 

Costs: not available. 
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Kim residence, 


West Hartford, Ct Inumph of the box 


Amidst complexity, con- Pillbox, matchbox, shoebox, mailbox, carton, 
tradiction, and just plain crate, closet, elevator, room, house, apart- 
confusion about residential ment house, office building: all of them are 
design in general, one archi- boxes. The box has become synonymous with || 
tect returns to basics to re- the simple, direct approach to storing and | 
mind us that less may still be shipping anything. As architect Tai Soo Kim | 
more. explains, “Most functions fit very well in a 
box.” Most architects today, however, find 
themselves at war with the box. When they 
lose a battle to economics, the building looks 
more and more like a box. 

The house as a box, of course, is nothing !! 
new. Mies van der Rohe, Philip Johnson, | 
Craig Ellwood, and many others in the 1950s 
and 1960s turned the apparent restrictions of 
the rectangular box into ап opportunity. 
They proved that adopting such a simple 
form turns otherwise casual details, surfaces, 
and materials into crucial attention traps. The 
secrets of the planes and proportions have 
been part of Oriental architecture for cen- 
turies. The classical Japanese house consists 
of a bare minimum of permanent enclosure 
with a movable infrastructure of sliding, 
space-defining screens. 

The house as a simple box has come to be 
synonymous with precision, elegance, and 
expensive materials. When the economy of 
the box wins the war for overall form, econ- 
omy usually takes a back seat in other mate- 
rial decisions. By contrast, a simple box with 
the cheapest materials too often results in the 
now-cliché office or apartment, a form which 
we have all come to know and try to forget. MAIN LEVEL 
When a box house succeeds at being inexpen- 
sive and elegant, there is true alchemy at 
work. 


WALBRIDGE STREET 
—— 
CONCORD STREET 


This fine box 

Houses by architects for themselves speak to 
us in a special language. The house shown 
here by Hartford, Ct, architect Tai Soo Kim 
expresses itself quite clearly. Its siting tells of 
the architect's intention to live in the city in a 
house of his own design but also records his 
respect for the traditional architecture of the 
surrounding neighborhood. Using a tall 
fence and hedges to enclose the property, he 
extends the space of his house to the squared 
off space outside and also conceals his house 
from view by neighbors. 

The blend of Oriental and classic Mies 
influence in the house bespeaks Kim's Korean 
origin as well as his apprenticeship to Philip 
Johnson in the 1960s. His departure from 
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The Kim residence (top) is viewed 
from its "front yard." The over- 
all proportions of the front eleva- 
tion are fixed, but the wood 
panels are movable. Above, en- 
tering from the living room. 
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Kim residence, West Hartford, Ct 


such predecessors is shown in the clear, 
"apartmentlike" organization of the house 
separating public and private spaces. Archi- 
tect Kim is willing to use himself as a model 
for his ideas for larger, multidwelling struc- 
tures. Says Kim, "This house is no different 
from an apartment: a big room with little 
rooms at the side." 

All of these important influences are pres- 
ent in the spirit of the place, but the dominant 
form-giver and determinant was practicality. 
The 9-ft building module, for example, is 
generated from his early decision to use 8-ft- 
long sliding glass doors on the south and west 
sides of the house. This decision in combina- 
tion with the 6'-8" door height and 9'-0" ceil- 
ing set the proportions in plan and section. 

The placement of the rectangle on the site 
also had practical implications. The excava- 
tion for the basement was used as landfill for 
the soft, grassy court and "wall of green" 
that extends out from the living room. Slid- 
ing the house to one side permits space for a 
hard-surface court and formal garden off the 
dining space and kitchen end of the house 
and provides outside dining space. It was, in 
fact, the court space and the control of its 
views and spatial confines which generated 
the idea to use wooden sliding panels. Ex- 
tending the panel track to the house allowed 
the further advantage of sun and heat control 
for the house. The proportions of the sliding 
glass doors to be covered then served as the 
basis of the door proportions. 

Although they have obvious functional 
value for enclosure, the sliding cedar panels 
are a very conscious attempt at "decoration" 
for the main facade of the house and gener- 
ate an element of play onto an otherwise aus- 
tere exterior. Closed, they also have a very 
real effect on the heat exchange of the space 
on cold winter nights and sunny summer af- 
ternoons. Open, they allow the sun to pene- 
trate deep into the space and the air from 
open glass doors to ventilate the space. (Cur- 
tains are also used to moderate light in 
winter.) 

“Му architecture is not pure," says Kim. 
'The Miesian purity of the design is quickly 
lost on the north and east sides of the house. 
The north side is penetrated by a few small 
sliding windows for natural light and air. The 
east side is the entry platform, but rather than 
decorate the facade, Kim has chosen to raise 
it enough to focus the entry view into the 
yard. He chose simply to spend his money 
where it would do the most good. 

'The Oriental purity on the interior is lost to 
what Kim calls “Sheetrock technology, today's 
cheapest and most accessible system." Early 
versions of the design recalling the post- 
and-beam origins in Oriental architecture 
were abandoned for the more economical use 
of studs, joists, and rafters. Interior spaces are 
small and efficient. The kitchen resembles an 
apartment kitchen. The plumbing is back- 
to-back or stacked for a small added econ- 
omy. All of the spaces have sliding glass win- 
dows and sliding wood doors. The interior 
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PANELS MOVED FOR SHADING LIVING SPACE 


decoration consists primarily of walls and 
shelves displaying Mrs. Kim's ceramic and 
graphic art. 

As spartan as the design is, Kim 15 very 
careful about key planes in the building. The 
ceiling in the living room uses exposed roof 
joists as a texture separated by 4-in. maple 
plywood panels glued in place. The floor of 
the space is oak. The exterior cedar siding is 
meticulously placed to yield a combed pattern 
of joints. The slate floor (cut up chalkboard) 
in the kitchen uses a square grid echoed in 
the courtyard off the dining space. The wood 
and glass furniture is crisp and quiet. All of 
the sliding glass doors are not necessary; they 
are preferred to preserve literally “a feeling 
of openness.” 


Keeping it simple 

Kim spent most of the one year of design time 
simplifying a more complex design. He 
owned and occupied the house on the lot in 
front of his present one and could muse at 
will about his future house and sift through 
the possibilities. For Kim, “There are an in- 
credible number of possibilities contained in 
very simple ideas.” He is most delighted when 
visitors extol the merits of his sliding panels 
simply with “Hey, that is a neat idea.” Most 
important, the house has served as an inspira- 
tion for other work. He concludes: “Most of 
my work right now has some beginnings in 
this house as a simple box.” [Richard Rush] 
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1) At night the house is а show- 
case from its own courtyard. 

2) The formal garden becomes 
the focus of the court when the 
panels are closed. 3) The dining 
table shares space with the living 
space partitioned by the custom 
woodstove. 4) The stairs down to 
the children's level are visible 
immediately on entry. 5) The din- 
ing area also shares space with 
the court and the outside eating 
space. 


Data 

Project: Kim residence, West 
Hartford, Ct. 

Architect: Tai Soo Kim. 
Client: Tai Soo Kim. 

Site: rear lot in an established 
single-family neighborhood. 
Program: demonstrate that a 
house need not be large to feel 
spacious. The area, 1800 sq ft, is 
the minimum size allowed by zon- 
ing. The upper level is mainly for 
adults, the lower for children. 
Structure: wood frame. 

Major materials: cedar siding, 
gypsum board, maple plywood, 
and oak floors. 

Mechanical system: gas-fired 


forced air heat. 


Builder: Peter St. Pierre. 
Cost: $45,000 (1978). 
Photos: Nick Wheeler. 
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Linda Hopp store, 
New York City 


A SoHo store designed by a 
young architect, Robert Ro- 
din, shows that steel, glass, 
and concrete in black, beige, 
and gray still has impact. 


Basic Bauhaus 


Shops and boutiques that emphasize the ar- 
chitectural character of their setting form a 
small but interesting group. Their situation 
merits a look since it provides the opportunity 
for one mode of design—architecture—to 
reinforce the impact of the other design 
modes—objects, furniture, or clothes—on 
display. For exactly these reasons, the Linda 
Hopp shop in New York’s SoHo district 
comes as an unexpected pleasure. The inte- 
rior design and the merchandise form an inte- 
grated setting, one which reminds the ob- 
server that both endeavors do indeed belong 
to the same basic design continuum. 
Appropriately, the interior design looks for 
inspiration to the Bauhaus—one of the last 
systematic efforts to integrate the various 
components of the design disciplines. 


In this case, no doubt, it helped that one of 
the owners, Linda Rodin, who designs most 
of the clothes, hired her brother as architect. 
Their collaboration went smoothly. In fact, 
Robert Rodin insists that much of the archi- 
tectural concept was prompted by his sister, 
who had already pored over books on the 
Bauhaus. She knew what she wanted—an 
interior that would evoke the Bauhaus’ clean, 
lean geometrical lines and thus provide a 
suitable backdrop for the clothes. Not surpris- 
ingly, the clothes show a stylistic affinity to 
Bauhaus stage costumes that Oscar Schlem- 
mer and Xanti Schawinsky executed for vari- 
ous productions at Weimar and Dessau. 

Robert Rodin's own adherence to the 
straightforward, simple use of materials and 
minimal but elegant detailing in the interior 
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Linda Hopp store, New York 


design keeps the spirit of the Bauhaus as well. 
In accordance with the Bauhaus reality—if 
not the spirit—he relied on custom-designed 
details and fixtures. The steel frame and glass 
storefront, display racks, shelving above, en- 
try doors, dressing room doors, and the 
gypsum-board light cabinets are all specially 
designed by the architect. The only off-the- 
shelf components are the hung aluminum 
ceiling baffles in front of the store and in the 
dressing rooms, plus the spotlights. Rodin 
even ripped up the floor and poured new 
concrete, which he then left a natural color. 
By coating the sales desk with buff-colored 
concrete, painting the walls a semi-gloss lav- 
ender gray and the tin ceiling charcoal, 
Rodin created a setting where only the con- 
struction elements and the clothes function as 
ornament. 

If the interior eschews Bauhaus primary 
colors, ironically the palette approximates the 
shades of gray that those primary colors as- 
sumed when reproduced in black and white 
photographs in the early books. Similarly, the 
entire store has not so much to do with rep- 
licating Bauhaus architecture; after all, the 
cast-iron front outside and the Corinthian 
columns and the tin ceiling inside pointedly 
refer to another period. The store is really 
about the transformation of a fantasized 
Bauhaus image into a SoHo shop. It works 
because principles of early Modern design 
are retained. And yet there is no attempt to 
deny the facts of the present situation—its lo- 
cation, use, and time of execution. 

[Suzanne Stephens] 
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All the elements in the store are 
custom made including glass and 
the steel display rack, the shelves 
above display racks, the oversized 
(10-ft-high) entry doors, and the 
gypsum-board light fixtures. 
Linda Rodin, owner, has de- 
signed the clothes she wears (left 
and opposite). 
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The carpeting at the entry merges 
with the trowel-finish concrete 
flooring that also covers the sales 
desk. Authentic period "knock- 
offs" of the Bauhaus chairs were 
found in shops and rechromed 
for use in the store. 


Data 

Project: Linda Hopp, Inc., 
SoHo, New York City. 
Architect: Robert Rodin, in as- 
sociation with Avinash Halhotra. 
Program: 1400 sq ft of space 
(more or less) on the ground floor 
of a loft building, for shop sell- 
ing custom-designed dresses and 
separates. Needed were display 
racks, mirrored fitting area, four 
dressing rooms, sales desk plus 
back office. 


Structural system: mo struc- 


tural alterations required; col- 
umns with capitals left intact, 
floor resurfaced, duct exposed. 
Major materials: custom de- 
signed steel shelving, and display 
racks, door frames, hardware, 
and window wall; suspended 
aluminum baffles below tin ceil- 
ing; gray lavender semigloss 
paint, concrete floor and concrete 
finish over concrete block sales 
desk. 

Mechanical system: new 
forced-air HVAC supplemented 
by steam heat from building and 
electric fan heat. 

Consultants: Marjorie Katz 
Design, graphics; George 
Langer, mechanical. 
Contractor: John MacDonald. 
Concrete signage: Richard 
Hazel. 

Costs: withheld at request of 
client. 

Clients: Linda Rodin and Ken- 
neth Kalfin. 

Photos: Norman McGrath ex- 
cept p. 76, bottom. 
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Spruce Townhouses, 
False Creek, 
Vancouver, BC 


Among the numerous par- 
cels that make up Van- 
couver’s extensive False 
Creek residential develop- 
ment, a condominium 
cluster by Downs/Archam- 
bault is most effective for 
its domestic imagery. 


Homemaking at harborside 


A decade ago, the south shore of False 
Creek, opposite Downtown Vancouver, was 
one of those seedy waterfront areas, largely 
abandoned by industry, that were identified 
as sites for new-town-in-town development. 
One great distinction of the False Creek pro- 
ject is that it is more than half accom- 
plished, with 865 dwelling units and support 
facilities completed on 72 acres; by 1982, 
another 550 units are expected to be oc- 
cupied on the 19 remaining acres. 

The site had the virtue of almost a mile of 
frontage on this now-placid inlet, with a 
dramatic view north toward the burgeoning 
city skyline against a backdrop of craggy 
mountains. Among its drawbacks are some 
obstruction of sunlight by the heavily built- 
up slope to the south (even a modest slope 
noticeably blocking winter sun at this lati- 
tude) and its separation from that prosper- 
ous residential district by a rail line and a 
traffic artery. 

The initial impulse to build a towers-in- 
the-park project at False Creek — with its ob- 
vious potential for sunlight and views— was 
rejected in favor of a low-rise, high-density 
scheme that represented the latest thinking 
about community design in the early 1970s 
— which remains the latest thinking today. 
The overall plan by local architects Thomp- 
son, Berwick, Pratt & Partners called for a 
series of discrete enclaves, connected by me- 
andering streets and walks; the various 
clusters are pegged to a wide variety of in- 
come levels and household size; some are 
rental, some cooperative, and some condo- 
miniums. Medium-rise apartments and 
shops were located around a consciously ur- 
ban square near the east end of the site, 
which will be matched in density by the final 
phase at the west end. Except for a 16-acre 
park at midpoint — accessible by footbridge 
from the district to the south — the rest of the 
tract is covered largely by low-rise clusters 
such as the one examined here. 

'The master plan reflects the influence of 
the pattern language principles developed in 
the 1960s by Christopher Alexander and his 
associates. Ronald Walkey, who did much to 
shape the plan as a member of the Thomp- 
son, Berwick, Pratt staff, had worked with 
them at Berkeley and applied pattern lan- 
guage concepts to both planning and design 
guidelines. Individual parcels such as the 
one shown here were to be laid out in a do- 
nut plan around a shared, semi-public space 
of prescribed area; units were to have identi- 


fiable entrances directly from streets and 
walks and quotas of private outdoor space — 
some of it at ground level. 

Visually, False Creek housing was to have 
variety, which was almost assured by the 
number of parcels, differing in program, de- 
signed by several different local firms. But 
there were unifying height limitations (316 
stories), requirements for roof slopes, and a 
prescribed palette of materials. Wood or 
stucco were acceptable for walls, but not 
brick; a wide range of roof materials — 
shingles, tile, metal in various colors. make 
the most pronounced distinctions among 
residential clusters. А professional design 
panel reviewed all designs and was not reluc- 
tant to call for modifications. 


From guidelines to buildings 

The firm of Downs/Archambault brought 
to the design of the Spruce Townhouses an 
enthusiasm for the principles of pattern lan- 
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Sited on the waterfront, at 
SERVICE DRIVE E the west end of False 
= n. Creek, Phase I (location 
AMA. uU) outlined in white, aerial on 
facing page) the Spruce 
Townhouse cluster 
conforms to prevailing scale 


of development around it. 
The 35 units are arranged 
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Spruce Townhouses, Vancouver, BC 


guage and considerable experience with it. 
They had worked with Alexander on the de- 
sign of their Britannia Community Center in 
Vancouver and collaborated with him on 
subsequent architectural and planning pro- 
jects. 

The donut planning pattern applied here, 
says partner Barry Downs, “caused some of 
the problems — and most of the joys” of de- 
signing the project. Ап innate problem was 
that units lining the waterfront were favored 
with fine views, while those on the far side of 
the donut must look mainly into the court. 
To deal with this the architects exploited 
oblique views — made possible by a vehicular 
turnaround to the west— by notching the 
northerly row to allow glimpses through, 
and by raising the southerly unit up to the 
3V6-story limit, on a pedestal of covered 
parking. They also made the central space, 
which all 35 units overlook, truly appealing 
and usable. This effort was abetted by the 
location of the largely one-story handi- 
capped residence, previously completed by 
Downs/ Archambault (page 82) to the south- 
east, so that the court gets its full share of 
morning and midday sun. The handicapped 
facility also made it all the more necessary 
for the court to offer easy circulation to and 
from the waterfront and areas for quiet use 
by both able and disabled. Downs notes that 
pattern language was applied in the place- 
ment of benches— where they would not 
seem too exposed, where they would dry 
most quickly after showers, and so on; a cen- 
tral fountain was introduced mainly for 
making sounds. 

In all of these considerations of amenity, 
including banishing of cars to the hidden 
garage, the architects were helped by the al- 
lowable budget for these middle-to-upper- 
income condominiums, which could be 
$90,000 per unit — including all shared facil- 
ities. Subsidized housing at False Creek had 
to be brought in at a little more than half as 
much. 

The more generous budget here per- 
mitted provision of considerably more pri- 
vate outdoor space than required under 
False Creek guidelines. Some of the duplex 
units have as many as four decks, in addition 


to a small, ground-level yard. The ample 


outdoor space was designed partly in re- 
sponse to the developer's experience in mar- 
keting earlier units at False Creek. Van- 
couver residents, says Downs, "are outdoor 
people, whenever they get the chance." 
They also tend to be enthusiastic gardeners, 
and even potted greenery flourishes in the 
city’s moist, mild climate. Although the 
weather may limit periods when the decks 
can be occupied comfortably, plantings en- 
hance their value as personalized extensions 
of indoor spaces. Another lesson learned 
from previous units was that items such as 
bicycles and canoes would appear on bal- 
conies unless other storage were provided, as 
it could be here. 
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UNITS ALONG SEAWALK 


Plans of units along water- 
front (top) show general 
pattern of duplexes above 
flats, each with its private 
garden. Exceptions are six 
three-story units on oppo- 
site side of court. At west 
end of cluster (above), plan 
makes angular bend and 
units share verandah-like 
decks. Some have conserv- 
atory-like windows (left). 


The scarce sunlight and extraordinary 
views in Vancouver make it tempting to have 
extensive windows. In a project such as this, 
however, privacy has to be considered and — 
at any budget—the cost of openings and of 
heating energy. The largest openings here 
have been placed where they lead to private 
outdoor decks, while other views are framed 
by moderate-sized punched windows. A few 
greenhouselike bays, irregularly placed, are 


On south side of cluster 
(right) massing becomes 
more irregular, units are 
raised 1% story over garage, 
have views through notches 
in north row (below). 


directed mainly toward north views, since 
north-facing glass imposes no serious penalty 
in this climate. Owners of these units can get 
permission to cut larger openings, and some 
have done so. 


Patterns and styles 

Downs is a strong believer in pattern lan- 
guage, but warns that it does not relieve the 
architect of the obligation to integrate 
pattern-determined parts into an architectu- 
ral whole. Applied in the most basic way, 
says Downs, pattern language serves as a 
checklist: if you need a stair, for instance, it 
makes you ask what it will be like to move up 
and down it and “what more you can make 
of it.” In this project, stairs offer some rich 
variations in views, some of them also serv- 
ing as screens and underscoring, visually, 


the geometry of the plans. Pattern language 
also supports the use of stucco here, for its 
light reflections (“One can over-wood one- 
self here in Vancouver.") along with over- 
hangs, trellises, and so on. 

Downs acknowledges as well the need to 
think of architecture in terms of "style, 
whether we like to admit it or not." The in- 
tent to make these units look homelike can- 
not be carried out without reference to local 
residential styles. Around the turn of the 
century, when characteristic parts of Van- 
couver were developing, there was a local 
amalgam of Tudor, Craftsman, and Prairie 
School precedents— woody, often half-tim- 
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Spruce Townhouses, Vancouver, ВС 


bered, with broad eaves; later, Spanish Co- 
lonial reached this far north, followed by 
other California influences, especially the 
"mineshaft" vernacular epitomized іп 
MLTW’s Sea Ranch condominiums of the 
1960s. 

Awareness of this local background puts 
into perspective the juxtaposition of stucco 
here with prominent cedar trim, evoking im- 
ages of half-timber work and on some fa- 
cades the horizontal bands of the Prairie 
School — which is also recalled by the flirta- 
tions with symmetry and the fragments of 
hipped roof. The extensive cedar latticework 
recalls recent work by such local masters as 
Erickson, as well as local Queen Anne 
porches; it looks quite at home and 
generates layered patterns that remain vis- 
ually effective in Vancouver's frequently soft 
daylight. The red tile roofs, however, come 
as a surprise, notwithstanding their ap- 
pearances on local 1920s houses; they add 
welcome color and sheen, particularly when 
wet, but they seem too assertive among the 
prevalent neutral-colored materials and 
have too bold a scale for the skirtlike lower 
slopes. 

Although the tile may be a bit jarring, it 
adds one more idiosyncracy to the subtly dis- 
sonant flourishes that keep this townhouse 
cluster from being too predictably pretty. 
All of the architects involved at False Creek 
were aware that its newness, its variety, its 
scale, and its design guidelines — however 
sound — could produce a Disneyland effect, 
and they seem to have consciously countered 
that with some purposely odd proportions 
and some prominent display of tough-look- 
ing materials. (One residential group by ar- 
chitect Richard Henriques, for instance, has 
extra-long roof slopes of metal in two shades 
of box-car red.) Whether or not these archi- 
tects have been consciously learning from 
the well-known housing in England by 
Ralph Erskine (P/A, Aug. 1979, p. 68) some 
of the effects are similar. 

We are going to be building, it appears, 
more low-rise, high-density housing for all 
types of occupants, including middle- 
income families. Architects can approach 
such commissions with rigorous logic, deriv- 
ing forms from internal needs and then re- 
peating them (often with handsome results, 
as in William Cannady's Houston housing — 
P/A, Oct. 1979, p. 64). With open-market 
housing, the more common temptation is to 
induce silly irregularities and apply capri- 
cious flourishes— and some architect can 
always be found to accomplish this. In this 
instance, Downs/ Archambault has suc- 
ceeded — with the backing of favorable 
guidelines, a review panel, and an enlight- 
ened client— in giving occupants a reassur- 
ing quality of domesticity, without compro- 
mising their architectonic standards. 

[John Morris Dixon] 


Adjoining handicapped 
housing, also by Downs/ 
Archambault (Beans 
Justice, project associate), 
accommodates residents 
with severe physical and 
neurological disabilities, 
with support of parents, 
staff, and volunteers. 
Corridors and courts 
encourage interaction. 
Partial second floor houses 
staff apartment and multi- 
purpose activity room. 


Data 

Project: Spruce Town- 
houses, False Creek, Van- 
couver, BC. 

Architects: Downs/Archam- 
bault, Vancouver, Rob 


Way, design/project archi- 
tect. 

Site: 1.12-acre parcel in 
72-acre False Creek develop- 
ment area, on waterfront. 
Program: 35 middle-income 
units; 39,000 sq ft residen- 
tial, units varying from 635 
to 1440 sq ft; 2500 sq ft com- 
merical; covered parking for 
one car per unit. 
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wood 


Structural 
frame and heavy timber on 
concrete pile foundations; 
concrete parking and com- 


system: 


mercial structure below 
south units. 

Major materials: sandfloat 
finish stucco, cedar trim and 
siding; concrete tile roofs; 
carpet, hardwood, and tile 
floors; gypsum board walls; 
R12 insulation in walls, R20 
in roofs. 

Mechanical system: electric 
baseboard heating. 
Consultants: Bush, Bohl- 
man G Partners, structural; 
Park & Djwa Engineering, 
mechanical; Arnold Nemetz 
Engineering, electrical; John 
Lantzius Associates, land- 
scape; Cook, Pickering & 
Doyle, geotechnic. 
Client/General contractor: 
Stanzl Construction Ltd. 
Costs: net budget of $90,000 
per unit (x 35 units) includ- 
ing commercial and park- 
ing, landscaping and fees; 
1976 budget, 1978 comple- 
tion. 

Photos: Dick Busher, except 
above, courtesy architects. 
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MEDUSA 
The Architect’s Cement Company 


The architect charged with the creation of this superb 
memorial chose white concrete made of Medusa White 
Portland Cement as the basic building material. 

And for excellent reasons. Concrete made with Medusa 
White is most responsive to his creative needs. In addi- 
tion to striking whiteness, it is moldable to any shape. 
Concrete made with either white or gray cement adapts 
easily to many unique surface designs and textures. 


EH STRIKING iN WHITE... 
MEDUSA WHITE. 


Concrete strengthens with age and over the long term, 
requires less maintenance than many competitive 
materials. 


In short, concrete made with Medusa Portland Cements 
has more creative potential and longer lasting elegance 
... While still meeting cost limits. 


Write for full color application brochure. Medusa Cement 
Company, P. O. Box 5668, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy Library 

Columbia Point on Dorchester Bay 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Architect: I.M. Pei & Partners, New York, N.Y. 

Precast Producer: Art Cement Products Co., Inc. 
Wilbraham, Mass. APA 

Architectural Photographer: William W. Owens, Jr., 

Boston, Mass 

Other Medusa products of interest: 

Gray Portland Cement, Custom Color Masonry 

Cement, High Strength Masonry Cement. 
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Wheelchair Model ODP7WM-P. Ebco, Columbus, Ohio 43213. 
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THE TK FINE LINE 
DRAFTING SYSTEM. 


Switch to the drafting system that makes it The leads and pencils work together as a 
easy to get precise, accurate drawings and pays system, delivering precise, uniformly black lines 
for itself in savings on everything from labor to that erase without ghosting. The result is a clean, 
refill lead. It's the FaberCastell TK Fine Line dust-free drawing that reproduces beautifully in 
Drafting System. diazo machines, copiers, microfilm and other 

Choose from constant line widths of 0.3mm, photographic methods. 
0.5mm, 0.7mm or 0.9mm. The TK Fine Line System Compared to 2mm drawing leads, you'll save 
features tempered polymer leads in the most up to 75% with TK Fine Line Leads. Save again on 
popular grades for paper and vellum, plus special man-hours and lead wastage because TK eliminates 
Filmar leads for drafting film. lead pointing. And save even more on reduced 

Then pick the pencils that bring out the best inventories of lead holders, leads and pointers. 
in the leads — TK Fine Line Pencils with semi-sliding See your FaberCastell dealer for the full story, 
sleeves that prevent lead breakage. or send today for more information. 


Precision that saves you money 
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Good looking and function- 
al. Two of the best reasons to 
spec Rayflect™ Silver reflec- 
tive glass in your next exterior 
glazing project. From head 
to toe, Rayflect Silver from Ad- 
vanced Coating Technology 
provides the technology, the 
durability and the aesthetics 
you're looking for. 


Great designers across the 
country select Rayflect Silver 
for more than looks. Comfort 
and energy savings count, too. 
ACT's vacuum coatings re- 


duce glare and provide more 
uniform daylighting in office 
and work areas. The high 
quality color uniformity and 
solar efficiency designed into 
each lite of Rayflect Silver re- 
duce solar transmission and 
associated interior tempera- 
ture variations. Shading co- 


efficients, u-values and heqt- 


gain factors Ре other 
reflective glasses. _ 


Annealed heat strength- 
ened and: tempered, Rayflect 
Silver ‘coatings are backed by 


a limited 10-year warranty 
against peeling, cracking or 
deterioration. 


Service? ACT provides Ж, 


From your initial specifications 
through a quick, efficient 
delivery that’ won VLalów your 


‘project: АСТ; T's-réputation for 
„service і5 known industry-wide, 


assuring you the glass you spe- 


Су will be right for the job, be 


it clear, gray, bronze or blue- 
green. 

Style, advanced technology 
and service. That's what ACT 


coatings are all about. Next 
project out, spec Rayflect 
Silver. 


The more you look, the better 


we look. 


For more information, 
see Sweets #8.26 or write: 


Advanced Coating 
Technology, Inc. 
Rayflect Division 

A subsidiary of Worthington 
Industries, Inc. 

306 Beasley Drive 

Franklin, Tennessee 37064 


615-790-6001 Telex 55-5145 
Circle No. 307 


When you make a decorative laminate solid color 

choice, Nevamar gives you a wide range of possibilities. 

The line includes a collection of quiet, contemporary When you 

neutrals, lively accents and rich deeps. Altogether, there 

are 54 Nevamar solid colors, chosen through research want to soften, 

with designers across the country. For years, Nevamar accent, 

has been a leader in solid color laminates. The current А : 

collection extends the leadership—to extend your de- Or highlight. 

sign possibilities. Available nationwide. For samples, -— а л 

call on our toll-free hotline, 800/638-4380. Or write | VARAA 1 

Nevamar Corporation, Odenton, Maryland 21113. NEVAMAR: 
innovative laminates ... and ideas 
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EDUCATIONAL 


A Spectacular 
Rain/Sun Shelter 
By Helios. 


Conference Structure, Aspen, Colorado 


The logic of this tensioned mem- 
brane structure is as exciting as its 
appearance. A canopy over a school 
yard play area, it provides shelter 
for outdoor activities in almost any 
weather. The attractive “upside- 
down" design allows rain water run- 
off through the support columns. 


The shelter is fabricated of vinyl- 
coated polyester material held in ten- 
sion on a steel framework. The result 
is a lightweight, rigid structure engi- 
neered to withstand heavy wind load- 
ing. Though it is in a higher priced 
class than a tent, a tensioned mem- 
brane structure offers far greater 
strength and durability. Compared to 
alternate structures of wood, steel or 
masonry, it typically results in impor- 
tant cost savings. 


When your imagination calls up 
great roofed-over spaces or rhythmic 
curvilinear shapes, Helios Tension 
Products are the people to try your 
ideas on. We specialize in helping ar- 
chitects translate their innovative de- 
signs into practical reality. Our ex- 
pertise includes design, engineering, 
fabrication and erection — a total 
comprehensive service unmatched in 
the U.S. 


For more information, or help with 
a specific project, call or write: 
Dept. P8, Helios Tension Products, Inc. 
1602 Tacoma Way, Redwood City, CA 
94063 Telephone: (415) 364-1770, 
Telex 345590 


Жа HELIOS TENSION PRODUCTS, INC. 


Soft Shell Structures Division 
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Technics: 
Specifications clinic 


Alvin D. Skolnik 


Too frequently, the building 
is the first extensive test of a 
particular material technol- 
ogy. The testing lab offers a 
critical alternative. New de- 
velopments in the accredita- 
tion of such laboratories 
show great promise that test- 
ing and results will conform 
to high standards. 


Alvin D. Skolnik, FCSI, is Di- 
rector of Research and Spec- 
ifications for Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, New York. 


Laboratory accreditation 


The Specifications Clinic article in the August 
1976 issue of Progressive Architecture cited the 
growing interest in the use of performance 
specifications as a means of identifying the 
attributes necessary for a product or system 
without imposing the unnecessary restraints 
sometimes resulting from proprietary spec- 
ifications. It stated that properly written and 
properly administered contract documents 
will rely very heavily on the identification of 
the required attributes and the methods by 
which those attributes are tested and eval- 
uated. The article discussed the growing de- 
mand for quality testing laboratory services 
and the need for more stringent regulation of 
testing laboratory qualifications. Now we ex- 
amine what has taken place since the publica- 
tion of that article. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce estab- 
lished the National Voluntary Laboratory Ac- 
creditation Program (NVLAP) because there 
exists a broadly based need to identify techni- 
cally competent testing laboratories in a more 
consistent and uniform fashion. The qual- 
ifications, which are referred to in NVLAP as 
criteria for evaluating testing laboratories, are 
developed separately for individual product 
areas in which laboratories make tests. How- 
ever, a request must be made to the Secretary 
of Commerce (in accordance with the Code of 
Federal Regulations, Title 15, Section 7a.4) to 
find that there is a need to accredit laborato- 
ries which test products (in a given product 
area) and to establish a laboratory accredita- 
tion program. The request must identify the 
product, give explicit identification of the 
product standards (by reference to ап ASTM, 
Federal Specification, or the like), identify the 
test methods (such as an ASTM procedure), 
and describe the need. The description of 
need must provide an estimate of the number 
of laboratories that may want to be accredited 
and an estimate of the number of users of 
testing laboratories who may desire the serv- 
ices of accredited testing laboratories. The 
request must demonstrate the expected ben- 
efits to the public to justify the Federal gov- 
ernment’s involvement. “Procedures For a 
National Voluntary Laboratory Accreditation 
Program” were published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, Volume 41, Number 38 on February 25, 
1976. Under the NVLAP, laboratories are ac- 
credited by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce to test a particular material by particu- 
lar test methods, and such accreditations are 
then published in the Federal Register. As of 
January 1980, laboratory accreditation pro- 
grams have been established under NVLAP 
procedures in the fields of thermal insulation 
materials, freshly mixed concrete, and carpet. 


The American Society For Testing and 
Materials has developed ANSI/ASTM E548 
“Standard Practice for Generic Criteria for 
Use in the Evaluation of Testing and Inspec- 
tion Agencies.” The practice provides the 
generic criteria for the evaluation of a techni- 
cally oriented testing or inspection agency’s 
capabilities in organization, human resources, 
material resources, and quality systems. The 
practice is intended for use by an accrediting 
authority (which may be a formal body or an 
individual user in a specific field of activity) 
for qualifying and accrediting agencies. Vol- 
untary disclosure of basic information is re- 
quired so that an accrediting authority can 
evaluate the capability with respect to objec- 
tivity, competency, and integrity. Such in- 
formation includes a thorough description of 
the organization, its structure, and its history; 
particulars defining personnel positions, lines 
of responsibility and authority, job descrip- 
tions; an inventory of its relevant material re- 
sources (such as equipment and facilities, 
calibration standards, library, etc.); informa- 
tion on procedural systems which affect the 
quality of services offered. ANSI/ASTM 
E548 also provides definitions for such words 
and phrases as "inspection," “testing,” “hu- 
man resources," “material resources," “qual- 
ity," "quality assurance," "quality control," 
and so forth. 

We have entered an era where conserva- 
tion of our natural resources is mandatory. 
Whether in response to more stringent gov- 
ernment regulation or our own awareness of 
the need to be less wasteful, we will require 
optimum performance from products and 
systems used in construction. To achieve such 
performance, it will be necessary to more 
carefully monitor the basic information upon 
which we will rely. This can be possible only 
when that information is prepared by com- 
petent and objective people using suitable 
material resources and working in defined 
procedural systems. The support of these 
voluntary regulatory programs by laborato- 
ries, trade associations, and design profes- 
sionals is necessary. O 
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Aconcept of total seating which by the 
geometry of the shell, broadens its use 
through all forms of free standing 
seating, to direct integration with 
horizontal, vertical, and inclined 
architectural surfaces. 


TAF-Total Architectural Furniture - is a product 
of ARTIFORT. 
It will be shown on Hall 11 groundfloor, corridor C/D, 


stand-nr. 20/19 at ORGATECHNIK 80 in Cologne, 
21-26 October. You will be most welcome. 
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ORGATECHNIK 
COLOGNE 80 


Europe’s largest 
international office trade fair 


October 21-26, 1980 


You're invited to attend informative seminars covering the latest 
advances in office furnishings and design. Seminar leaders are acknowl- 
edged authorities on the subjects they will discuss. 


You're invited to view hundreds of exhibits covering more than 1.1 million 
square feet. You'll have the rare opportunity to view and evaluate 
products of more than 850 international manufacturers...many of whom 
will be showing products for the first time. A special attraction will be the 
United States Orgatechnik Pavilion. 


You're invited to come to Cologne in October to attend ORGATECHNIK 
'80. Through Progressive Architecture you can take advantage of an 
exclusive travel arrangement that offers reduced rates on flight and hotel 
costs. The Koch International package costs only $1,250 and includes 
air fare from New York on a scheduled carrier, seven nights at a deluxe 
hotel (shared occupancy), daily breakfasts, and all ground transporta- 
tion in Cologne. 


You're invited to send for more details about travel and accommoda- 
tions, and exhibition and conference registration. Just complete this 
coupon and mail to: Mr. Hans Teetz, Fair Manager, German-American 
Chamber of Commerce, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10019, or 
phone Mr. Teetz at 212-974-8836. 


| am interested in learning more about ORGATECHNIK '80 


Name 


Title 


Company 
Address 
City 
State Zip 


Telephone 


P/A 
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International Office 
Trade Fair, Cologne 
October 21-26, 1980 


Orgatechnik 


Among the numerous events on the calendar 
of the commodious Cologne Trade Fair 
Center, one of the most dynamic is the bien- 
nial International Office Trade Fair, Or- 
gatechnik. The third Orgatechnik, scheduled 
for October 21-26, 1980, promises to con- 
tinue the rapid expansion of the event, which 
draws visitors from all over the world who 
have an interest in office furnishings and 
equipment. The last Orgatechnik, in 1978, 
was attended by 66,000 visitors from 54 na- 
tions. 

This time over 850 firms from 22 nations 
are expected to be represented in the exhi- 
bits. For the first time a display of American 
products is planned, under the sponsorship 
of the U.S. Orgatechnik Pavilion. Office fur- 
niture associations of the Scandinavian na- 
tions will also be organizing joint exhibits at 
Orgatechnik for the first time. Total gross 
area of the fair will be almost one million 
square feet. 

The product displays at Orgatechnik will 
include office furniture and furnishing sys- 
tems, lighting, security systems, and equip- 
ment for accounting, cash-handling, data 
processing, communications, and graphic re- 
production. The fair will provide a review of 
technological achievements in the office fur- 
nishings and equipment field. 

The exhibition of products will be 
supplemented by demonstrations at exhib- 
itors booths and other special programs. 
Among related events taking place at this 
year's Orgatechnik are international conven- 
tions on text processing and on the 
safeguarding of data, plus numerous other 
meetings and symposiums of interest to a va- 
riety of those in attendance. 

Orgatechnik will offer the comfort and 
convenience of the extensive, modern Co- 
logne Trade Fair Center. Visitors will also be 
able to enjoy the charm and urbanity of this 
ancient city on the Rhine, with intriguing ves- 
tiges of its past as a Roman provincial center, 
its majestic Gothic Cathedral, its colorful 
riverfront, its parks, squares, and pedestrian 
streets, and its pubs offering the characteris- 
tic light Kolsch beer. Near at hand are areas 
of Germany and Low Countries of particular 
appeal to visitors with an interest in design, 
urbanism, and the arts. For information on 
travel packages arranged to meet the fair's 
schedule, use form on preceding page. 

A preliminary catalog for the 1980 Or- 
gatechnik, with indexed lists of exhibitors and 
events, will be available in September. To ob- 
tain one, free of charge, write to: Orgatechnik 
1980, Hans Teetz, Trade Fair Manager, German 
American Chamber of Commerce, 666 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, NY 10019. 


Products 


Orgatechnik 


Structura swivel chairs are upholstered 
in leather on a laminated wooden shell. 
Ashwood veneer is natural or stained 
rosewood or walnut. Five-prong bases 
have chromium finish. Skid-base, two- 
and three-seat benches, and matching 
tables are included in the Structura 
group. Klóber GmbH & Co. 
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Desk chair 482/95 is made of solid 
cherry stained mahogany. Veneered 
steel tube column has a wood-coated, 
five-prong base with casters. Height is 
adjustable by means of a gas spring. 
Lübke GmbH & Co. K.G. 
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Ergo-style chair, with or without arms, 
has synchronized movement of seat, 
back, and arms. They can be locked into 
any desired position. Seat angle and seat 
height are adjustable. Bases are swivel, 
five-prong style on casters or skid-type. 
Drabert Sohne. 
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High- or low-back office chair, with or 
without armrests, has removable back 
and seat. Contoured back reduces 
fatigue; seat height adjustment is by 
means of a gas spring. Bases are five- 
prong style with casters. Chairs are up- 
holstered in leather or fabric in a choice 
of neutral colors. K.H. Spiegels. 
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Automatic folding machines in several 
models make single or double folds, ver- 
tically or horizontally. They will accom- 
modate paper of varying sizes and 
weights. Depending on the model, they 
will fold, assemble, cut, and insert paper 
in envelopes. Hohmann Automations- 
Technik. 
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Hanging file folders and pockets have 
removable transparent plastic Angle- 
protectors along the tops containing 
control strips and signals which flag 
folders for special attention. Pockets or 
folders can be removed from the file, 
leaving the Angleprotector in the file 
tub for control. Standard Sichtgeráte 
GmbH. 
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Metal planfiling cabinets of fre- 
resistant construction have shallow 
drawers with hood at rear and hinged 
pressure bar at front to keep drawings 
flat. Drawers slide easily on ball bearings 
to almost full length; only one can be 
operated at a time to prevent the cabinet 
from tilting. Otto Kind GmbH. 
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Study, office, and conference room 
furniture includes desks, cabinets, ta- 
bles, chairs, file cabinets, and bookcases 
in contemporary or traditional styles. In 
the group are modular conference table 
units that permit flexibility of arrange- 
ment. Ordo. 
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Computer system Cifer Visual Display, 
Model 2605, offers a wide selection of 
terminal options. It has a keyboard 
mounted in a detached casing that fits 
into a recess beneath the display hous- 
ing. It offers flexibility in the arrange- 
ment of keys and associated functions. 
Datagon-Gesellschaft für Datenverar- 
beitung mbH. 
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Telephone Dial Computer TM 950 A 
dials up to 48 subscribers with the push 
of a single button for each. A 
loudspeaker permits the user hands- 
free operation. Display clock shows 
either number dialed or the time. Pro- 
gramming keyboard updates the num- 
bers as required. TeleMaster GmbH. 
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Convair chairs come in two back 
heights. Seat height is adjustable, but 
the seat angle is stationary; back adapts 
to the user. Convair is upholstered in 
leather and is available with skid base or 
five-prong base with either casters or 
slides. Karl Zünd & Co. AG. 
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Child's combination bench/chest/desk 
(Kinder-Kombi-Kiste). Bench serves as 
chest lid; the desk can be turned at right 
angle to the bench to become the seat 
back or rotated forward to act as desk or 
table. Company also makes storage/ 
display units, tables, office chairs, and 
rolling carts. Bremshey AG. 
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Galo/Ben Series Z office furniture, 
made of Caviuna wood, comprises 
desks, credenzas, drawer chests, tables, 
and stacking units that are open or have 
drawers or doors. Poligono Industrial 
de Valls. 
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The Open Duplex Intercom provides 
simultaneous transmission in both direc- 
tions. Any number of channels can be 
linked up for conferences. Options in- 
clude remote control dictation, 
background music, a general call but- 
ton, and many others. Clarson Ap- 
paratebau Werner Haage. 
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Automatik Super and Vario photo- 
typesetting work with a patented system 
that allows the operator free choice of 
photographic materials. The font car- 
rier uses 2-in. film fonts, 35-mm film 
fonts, plastic plates, and round discs. 
Diversum Letterphot Vertriebs-KG. 
Circle 114 on reader service card 


Numbers, from more common 3, 4, and 
6 mm sizes up to 27 mm and larger, are 
available in one size or mixed sizes. 
They come wound on rolls, cut to sheet 
size, on adhesive material, or on 
cardboard. Magnetic ink encoding also 
is offered. Mathias Lück. 

Circle 115 on reader service card 


Flip chart for group communication is 
lightweight and easy to set up. It is con- 
veniently portable in its own carrying 
case. Frame is bronze-tone aluminum 
and stainless steel with a sand brown 
surface. E & R Neuland OHG. 

Circle 116 on reader service card 


Conveyor systems use addressable 
boxes for transporting files or small 
items from floor to floor or room to 
room on continuously moving con- 
veyors. Boxes are fed onto the conveyor 
and unloaded at the proper destination 
automatically. Ralfs GmbH. 

Circle 117 on reader service card 
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"s defined as the power of discerning 
appreciating fitness, beauty, order, 
1atever constitutes excellence. 
— Its foremost in the minds of the design- 
ers and builders of Magic Chef appliances. 
And it's just one of the things you can 
count on when you specify Magic Chef. Taste 
- in design. Quality construction. Dependable 
* delivery. Coast-to-coast service. 
4 Magic Chef. When it’s a matter of taste. 
And more. 
Call 615-472-3371 for the name of your 
nearest Magic Chef sales rep- 
СЄ} resentative— plus our new 
Sweet’s brochure. Or write 
Magic Chef, Inc., 740 King Edward 
Avenue, Cleveland, Tennessee 37311 
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Norman fie Ceramic Tile Paver begins 
4 h fine French clay. 
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Tile Pictured: 
Normandie Bronze — Nominal 4" x 9" x 2” 


Normandie Pavers are made from selected 
French clays, considered among the best in 
the world. These superior clays are flame- 
fired in the traditional method to give 
Normandie Pavers their special natural 
hardness, durability, slip-resistance, and 
their infinite variations in shading and color. 


Give your installation, either indoor or 
outdoor, the unique look of Normandie: the 
natural complement to the integrity of your 

design. See your local tile distributor or write 
for our illustrated brochure. 


Right: The Plaza, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Far Right: The Harter Bank & Trust Co., Canton, Ohio 


Normandie fine French tile 
exclusively from 


Metropolitan Ceramics 
РО. Box 9240 * Canton, Ohio 44711 
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Forget other folding doors you've 
seen. Pella wood folding doors are 
in a class apart 
Thanks to durable wood construc- 
tion combined with genuine wood 
d veneers or high-quality, low-main- 
folding doors. tenance vinyls, these folding doors 
offer long-lasting service and beauty 
Thanks to outstanding mechanical design, these folding doors 
function smoothly, quietly, unobtrusively, year after year 
Thanks to attention to detail that's the hallmark of excellence in 
design, Pella wood folding doors, available in three different sty! 
will lend a touch of distinctive beauty to many different interior designs. 
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For more detailed information, send for yc y of our full 
Wood Folding Doors. See us in Sweet's General Building File 

number, or look in the Yellow Pages under "doors;' for the phon 
Distributor 

Name 

Firm 

Address 


City State 


Telephone 


Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, [ 
50219. Also available throughout a. Tr 


"^ Only Pella offers it all. 
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cellings — 
program 


planned for 


We're making a majo 
our capabilities tome 
for ACOUSTONE® A 


panels with innovative « 
terns. Our engineers аге 


A program of this magnitude takes 
time to implement oar are phasing 
in the elements as market conditions 
indicate your needs. And we will be 
telling you about it every step of the 
way. 

With a broad selection of products in 
every price category, it's practical for 
you to specify a U.S.G. sound control 
ceiling for all your projects. Our goal 
is to see that you get the best-looking, 
best-performing ceilings it is possible to 
make, delivered in the best possible 
time to keep your project always right 
on time. 
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Fancy, fissured and 
fire-rated! 


АОКАТОМЕ 
Ceiling Panels and Tiles 


Excellent sound attenuation and good sound 
absorption distinguish these water-felted, mineral- 
fiber panels and tiles. Four attractive patterns with 
easily maintained finish or special plastic coating to 
resist severe soiling. Available with up to 3-hr. fire- 


rated designs. ш For complete details, see your U.S.G. 


Representative or write to Sound Control Products, 
101 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago, ІІІ. 60606. Dept. PA880B 
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Laminated architectural glass. 


How it spruced up this old library 
is a case for the books. 


The restoration of Chicago's 1880's-vintage 
library has earned the architectural firm of Holabird 
& Root a coveted 1979 АТА Design Honor Award 
for the extended use of a building. 

The design challenge was to revitalize the struc- 
ture to meet modern functional standards while 
preserving its historic appearance. For this project, 
the glazing specified was laminated architectural 
glass, reinforced with a Saflex® interlayer of 
polyvinyl butyral by Monsanto. It was selected for 
many convincing reasons. 

Safety is enhanced because tough, resilient 
Saflex absorbs and dissipates an impact. The 
strong adhesion of the interlayer to glass prevents 
injuries from flying or falling fragments. 

Laminated architectural glass with tinted Saflex 
was used to reduce glare and to control solar heat 
gain. And it was easily fabricated into special in- 
sulated units to provide temperature and humidity 
control for an area containing valuable rare books. 


Monsanto 


It was important that the glazing chosen could 
be cut to fit on site or in the shop because the 
library s antique iron window frames were irreg- 
ularinsizeand shape. Laminated architectural glass 
is easily cut to size with simple tools, impractical 
or impossible with other glazings. 

An added benefit is sound attenuation. Lami- 
nated glass reduced the din of traffic from nearby 
Michigan Avenue. And there are no maintenance 
problems. Laminated glass can be cleaned as easily 
as ordinary glass without scratching. 

If your challenge is renovating one of America’s 
great old landmarks —or building a new one— 
there are a lot of convincing reasons to use lami- 
nated glass. Let us tell you about them. For more 
information and a list of the leading manufacturers 
of laminated architectural glass, featuring the 
Saflex interlayer, write: Monsanto Plastics and 
Resins Company, Dept. 804, 800 North Lindbergh 


Blvd., St. Louis, MO 63166. 
SAFLEX 


PLASTIC INTERLAYER BY Monsanto 


Saflex is a registered trademark of Monsanto Co. 
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Neutra and 
Schindler 


Books 


Vienna to 
Los Angeles: 
Two Journeys 
by 

Esther McCoy 


Vienna to Los Angeles: Two Journeys, by Esther McCoy. Santa 
Monica, Arts & Architecture Press, 1979. Illus., 155 pp., $17.50 
paperback, $25 hardcover. 


Its been over a year since Esther McCoy published Vienna to 
Los Angeles: Two Journeys, yet few people are aware of the 
existence of this book. Those who have read it cherish it as a 
fascinating portrait of two young architects and as a valuable 
approach to recording architectural history. 

This is a book about architecture that looks closely at the 
people who created it, as well as their buildings. It tells 
the early story of two pioneering Southern California 
architects—R.M. Schindler and Richard Neutra. It is a touch- 
ing piece of human and social history, a narrative of several 
intertwined lives, and a picture of life in Southern California 
during the 1920s. It describes how artists and intellectuals 
lived in their own time and place. 

Vienna to Los Angeles: Two Journeys is a literary collage as- 
sembled from letters, memories, recorded conversations, and 
overheard remarks. In a poetic and often surprising style of 
writing, Mrs. McCoy combines these elements to give us in- 
sight into the lives of a loosely knit community of men and 
women: Frank Lloyd Wright, Richard Neutra, Rudolf and 
Pauline Schindler, and Aline Barnsdall. Other characters, 
such as the Lovells, clients to both Neutra and Schindler, 
hover in the wings, appearing at just the right moment. At last 
we know not only what the building looks like, but the drama 
which went into its making. We eavesdrop on the spats be- 
tween Aline Barnsdall and Frank Lloyd Wright during the 
construction of the Hollyhock House; and learn of the 
egalitarian attitudes and high ideals which were designed into 
the Schindler House. 

The book consists of four parts. The first is a foreword 
written by Harwell Hamilton Harris, a well-known Modern 
architect who was apprenticed to Neutra early in his career. 
His description of Schindler’s early work at Pueblo Ribera 
and in his own house at Kings Road totally recreates the 
freshness and surprise which must have been engendered in 
these buildings. His recollections of Schindler—flamboyant, 
carefree, and artistic—and Neutra—serious, ambitious and 
determined—reveal much about the relationship between 
[Books continued on page 103 | 


Color clear through for beauty 
that damage cant mar! 


ACOUSTONE' 


Mineral Acoustical 
Ceiling Panels 


America's prestige ceiling—ACOUSTONE —offers you 
elegant colors that are not just painted on but 
moulded right in the mineral fiber base. No more 
glaring white spots from gouges and scratches. Four 
earthtones and six natural-texture patterns are 
standard. Custom-matched colors are available on a 
special-order basis. i For details, see your U.S.G. 
Representative or write Sound Control Products, 

101 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago, ІІ. 60606. Dept. PA880C 
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The best 
passive — 
solar heating 
system 
under the 
moon. 


Thanks to the unique thermal perform- 
ance of masonry, it’s possible to use the 
sun’s heat to warm buildings at night. 

Masonry, because of its mass or 
weight, absorbs heat more slowly and 
holds it longer than any other building 
material. In passive solar heating systems, 
masonry walls and floors collect and store 
the sun’s heat during the day. Then, 
because of masonry’s thermal conduc- 
tivity, the stored heat is slowly radiated 
back into the interior at night, providing 
enough free warmth to substantially 
reduce mechanical heating 
requirements. 

The natural energy efficiency of 
masonry materials—brick, concrete 
block, stone—is enhanced by the skill 
with which masonry craftsmen use them. 
Every wall masons build is carefully 
hand-fitted to reduce air infiltration and 
heat loss. 

What’s more, masonry walls and 
floors designed to function as elements of 
a passive solar heating system can serve 
many purposes—structural, decorative, 
enclosure—and they don’t occupy extra 
living space. Masonry enables building 
designers to meet the demand for energy 
efficiency without compromising on 
aesthetics. 

Masonry—the most beautiful 
building material under the sun. And the 
best passive solar heating system under 
the moon. Doesn’t your next building 
deserve masonry? 

If you'd like to know more about 
passive solar masonry buildings, write to 
the International Masonry Institute, 

823 15th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MASONRY 
INSTITUTE 


(The Bricklayers’ International Union and the 
Mason Contractors in the U.S. and Canada) 
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the two men and how their approach to architecture differed. 
Harris also recalls the atmosphere of the Schindler House, 
the parties in the garden, the gatherings of the avant-garde, 
the Sunday evening musical events. 

The main bulk of the book is Mrs. McCoy’s essay, from 
which the book derives its title. This traces the early profes- 
sional lives of Schindler and Neutra, their relationship as 
friends and colleagues, and the ideas which influenced them. 
The essay forms a backdrop for a series of letters between the 
two men and fills in the story which lives between the lines. 

Schindler and Neutra both received their architectural 
training in Vienna, during the era of Freud, Hoffman, 
Wagner, Loos, and the Vienna Secession. They grew up in 
the intellectual and artistic hotbed of European culture, 
where discussions about art and architecture were carried on 
enthusiastically in the cafés, studios, and salons. Soon after 
completing his architecture training, spurred on by accounts 
told by Loos, Schindler set off to the United States, traveling 
first to New York, then on to Chicago where he worked in the 
office of Ottenheimer, Stern & Reichert. Later he worked for 
Frank Lloyd Wright for whom he supervised the construction 
of the Hollyhock House, the project which brought Schindler 
to Southern California. He never intended to remain, but by 
the time he built his own house in Kings Road, he had de- 
cided to stay. He wrote to Neutra about his life in America. 

Neutra also wanted to go to America, but was kept in 
Europe first by World War I and later by the ensuing eco- 
nomic problems. He finally arrived in the United States in 
1923, finding his way to Southern California via Chicago and 
Taliesen. He had already established an association with 
Mendelsohn, for whom he worked in Berlin. He was present 
at Taliesen when Erich Mendelsohn visited Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

In 1926, Dione and Richard Neutra moved into one half of 
the Schindler House, and Neutra and Schindler began to 
work together. It was a short association during which they 
worked on a number of buildings and competitions; but per- 
sonal and ideological differences eventually ended their 
friendship and association. 

One of the differences involved the construction of the 
Lovell town house. Schindler had already built their dramatic 
concrete beach house, when Neutra convinced them that he 
could build a better, more rational, and less expensive town 
house than could Schindler. This bargain hurt Schindler 
deeply. Historically, the result of this was that the Lovells built 
two of the most important houses in Southern California— 
both the concrete-framed beach house and the steel-framed 
town house are revolutionary designs; but they ended the 
friendship between the two architects. 

Following Mrs. McCoy’s essay, there are two sets of edited 
letters: those exchanged between Schindler and Neutra, 
1914-1924; and letters between Louis Sullivan and R.M. 
Schindler concerning the attempted publication of Sullivan’s 
Kindergarten Chats and the subsequent disappearance of the 
manuscript. In the former set of letters we get a great deal of 
insight into the characters of the two men, as well as an un- 
derstanding of their attitudes toward architecture. They write 
to each other with great thoughtfulness about the architec- 
ture they observe and are building; we learn of their aspira- 
tions and ideals. 

The book is designed in a way which complements its excit- 
ing, episodic nature. It has a graphic structure which, in the 
essay and introduction, uses historical photographs like foot- 
notes; and in the sketches of Aline Barnsdall and her house, 
arranges photos as if in a picture album. The central section 
of the book is amply illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs of the buildings mentioned in the text. The graphic 
presentation conveys a feeling of the time and is sympathetic 
to the work. 

It is not often that such a rich and fascinating tapestry is 
woven in the name of architectural history. Usually we hear 
about an architect's work through the analytical and jaded eye 
of the critic. By stepping outside that role and writing like a 
biographer or novelist, Mrs. McCoy has told a story with 
depth and breadth, an unsentimental, many-sided tribute to 
both architects. [Barbara Goldstein] 
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Now America's prestige ceiling is available in beautiful, 
integral colors enhanced by a frosting of white for a most 
dramatic deep dimensional look. In 2x2' and 2x4' panels and 
six base colors. And they're foil-backed. m See your U.S.G. 
Representative or write to us at 101 S. Wacker Ог, 

Chicago, Ill. 60606, Dept. PA880D 
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NEW* 


1 Public Relations for the 
Design Professional 


By Gerre Jones 
278 pp., illus $21.50 


An authoritative book on public re- 
lations written in easily understood 
language for architects, engineers 
and other design professionals. Ex- 
plains how to plan, set up and carry 
out a PR program that meets special 
requirements, asewell as how to take 
advantage of some often overlooked 
opportunities for free publicity from 
the media 

Circle B611 under Books. 


1 2 Anthropometrics 
for Designers 


by John Croney, 
176 pp., illus. $4.50 


This unusual book provides an illus- 
trated account, principally through 
diagrams, of man's dimensions and 
other physical data, his limitations 
and his peculiarities — data essential 
in many specialized fields of industrial 
or commercial design 

Circle B612 under Books 


NEW* 


1 Architecture in Context 
Fitting New Buildings with Old 


By Brent C. Brolin, 
150 pp.. illus $16.95 


A design aid for architects and lay- 
people alike, this valuable guide 
analyses the different ways in which 
architects have approached the prob- 
lem of relating new buildings to old, 
advocating a modern design that re- 
spects the context by capturing its 
visual flavor. 

Circle B613 under Books 


1 Architectural Illustration 
The Value Delineation Process 


by Paul Stevenson Oles, 
288 pp., illus. . . . $34.50 
In this copiously illustrated, clearly or- 
ganized explanation of his value delin- 
eation system, the author presents a 
detailed description of the process 


ARCHITECTURAL 
* STAINED GLASS | 


which has resulted in these award- 
winning delineations that show real- 
istically how a designed structure will 
appear when built. 

Circle B614 under Books. 


1 5 Earth Sheltered Housing 
Design Guidelines, 
Examples, References 


Prepared by the 
Underground Space Center, 
University of Minnesota 

318 pp., illus. $17.95 


This comprehensive and timely study 
offers a comfortable and economic 
approach to underground housing 
based on modern construction tech- 
niques. Provides plans, details and 
photographs of existing examples, 
and shows how to design homes 
using such low-cost natural re- 
sources- and energy-saving systems 
as layers of soil insulation and passive 
solar heating. 


Circle B615 under Books. 


NEW* 


1 6 Solar Energy Utilization 


By Tim Michels, 

272 pp., illus $18.50 

This valuable handbook not only pro- 
vides ready-to-use information on de- 
signing a wide range of passive and 
active solar energy systems, but puts 
it into a context of why or why not cer- 
tain choices in system components 
and materials are made. 

Circle B616 under Books 


1 7 Drawing File for Architects, 
Illustrators and Designers 


By Marc Szabo 
251 pp., Mus $14.95 


This book provides over 200 pages of 
figures — in the most common and 
natural positions, activities, and types 
of wearing apparel, as well as dozens 
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of drawings of boats and cars, all of 
which can be copied freely — by 
direct tracing, photostats, or photo- 
copying machine. The pages tear out 
easily to form an easily accessible 
fingertip scrap file 

Circle B617 under Books. 


NEW* 


1 8 Design Cost Analysis 
for Architects & Engineers 


By Herbert Swinburne, 
317 pp., illus $18.95 


This first-of-its-kind book shows 
architects and engineers how to 
analyze and estimate the costs of 
building, construction during the de- 
Sign stage when the potential for con- 
trolling costs is greatest 

Circle B618 under Books. 


1 9 Architectural Stained Glass 


Edited by Brian Clarke 
234 pp., illus $29.50 


The contributors to this book (through 
their stunning designs) emphasize 
stained glass as a constructivist art 
form, taking it out of its medieval ec- 
clesiastical context and putting it into 
a contemporary framework, both sec- 
ular and architectonic. 

Circle B619 under Books. 


NEW* 


2 [9] Landscape Techniques 


Edited by A. E. Weddle 

265 pp., illus $35.00 

This revised and expanded lavishly il- 
lustrated edition describes the range 
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of techniques that can be drawn upon 
in tackling the diversity of tasks en- 
countered by the landscape architect 
Circle B620 under Books. 


21 The Architecture of 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
A Complete Catalog 
Second Edition 


By William Allin Storrer, 
456 рр.. illus. $15.00 


This second edition, which docu- 
ments all of the buildings designed by 
Wright, replaced a number of photo- 
graphs with new ones that show the 
buildings to better effect, changed 
some copy in the text, and incorpo- 
rated factual information that has 
come to light since the original pub- 
lication in 1974 

Circle B621 under Books. 


2 New Profits from 
Old Buildings 


By R.M. Warner, S.M. Groff, 
and R.P. Warner 
291 pp., illus. $22.50 


This first business-oriented guide to 
building preservation is based on 71 
case studies of actual preservation 
projects of old structures, industrial 
facilities, neighborhoods and com- 
mercial districts. Explains how these 
companies became involved, what 
problems they faced, how they fi- 
nanced the projects, what benefits 
they reaped 

Circle B622 under Books. 


2 Architectural Presentation 
Techniques 


By William W. Atkin, 
196 pp., illus $17.95 


This book includes presentations 
ranging from simple sketches in pen- 
cil and pen-and-ink to elaborate 
drawings. photographs, slide presen- 
tations and various combinations of 
media achieved with overlays, camera 
techniques and modern reproduction 
methods. 

Circle B623 under Books. 
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24 Rendering With Pen and Ink 


By Robert W. Gill, 
368 pp., illus $9.95 


This paper-back edition is a copiously 
illustrated guide to the techniques and 
methods of rendering, including sec- 
tions on perspective, projection 
shadow, reflections, and how to draw 
Cars, ships, aircraft, trees, and human 
figures. The author also describes the 
very wide range of instruments and 
equipment currently in use 

Circle B624 under Books. 


2 Trees for Architecture 
and the Landscape 
Condensed Edition 


by Robert L. Zion 
208 pp., illus $11.95 


This attractive book will aid communi- 
cation between landscape architect, 
architect and layman with a compre- 
hensive collection of photographic 
portraits of trees whose structure, 
habit and other characteristics make 
them especially useful in relation to 
buildings and outdoor spaces. 

Circle B625 under Books. 


NEW* 


26 How to Recycle Buildings 


By Laurence E. Reiner 

244 pp., illus $19.95 

The concensus of opinion by many 
authorities in the building industry is 
that recycling is here to stay and to ex- 
pand. Here is an excellent reference 
on how to find, evaluate, survey, fi- 
nance and market recycling projects 
profitably 

Circle B626 under Books. 
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Job mart 


Situations Open 


Architect—Department Head: Candi- 
dates should have demonstrated 
thorough professional and admin- 
istrative-managerial experience. The suc- 
cessful candidate should be prepared to 
assume leadership position in the archi- 
tectural work of a major multi-discipline 
Midwest A-E firm and continue its 
nationwide reputation for excellence. Our 
city provides outstanding opportunities 
for cultural and athletic activities and an 
environment for family-oriented ac- 
tivities, All qualified individuals are en- 
couraged to reply in confidence for 
prompt consideration. Send resume, in- 
cluding discussable compensation range 
to Box 1361-341, Progressive Architecture. 


Architectural Designer/Draftsman: Pro- 
gressive architectural firm needs graduate 
oriented to design, presentation work, 
working drawings, minimum two years 
experience, Send resume, expected sal- 
ary, examples of design and work- 


ing drawings (which are to be non- 
returnable); Frank Blaydon & Assoc., 
AIA Architect, 5 Company St., Chris- 
tiansted, St. Croix, VI 00820, (809) 773- 
1109, 


Architectural Engineering Specialist: 
Requires degree (Architectural/Civil En- 
gineering) and 5-7 years of progressively 
broadening experience in architectural- 
construction field (including some 
background іп mechanical/electrical sys- 
tems). You will investigate, evaluate and 
coordinate construction projects within 
existing buildings; supervise installations 
and modifications to mechanical/electrical 
systems; maintain lists of approved con- 
tractors; prepare estimates; write techni- 
cal specifications; review bids; control 
schedules; provide technical services. As 
the largest distributor of natural gas in 
Michigan, we operate many facilities. At- 
tractive salary-benefits. Send a letter/ 
resume, with salary requirements: Profes- 
sional Placement, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, One Woodward Avenue, 


Detroit, Mi 48226. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


Architectural Illustrator: Long-term po- 
sition available for person experienced in 

all phases of very high quality illustration. 
Young, rapidly growing San Francisco il- 

lustration firm with excellent repeat clien- 
tele. Emphasis on pencil, ink and color 


overlay. Salary commensurate with ability. 


Send resume and examples of work to: 
Walter Thomason & Associates, 1005 
Sansome Street, Suite 218, San Francisco, 
Ca 94111. 


Chief Specification Writer: Heavy exp. in 
tech. & admin. aspects of project manual 
preparation. Responsible for dept. prac- 
ticing in commercial, industrial, multi- 
family, etc., building types. BWBR Archi- 
tects, 400 Sibley St., St. Paul, Mn 55101, 
(612) 222-3701. 


Chief Structural/Architectural Engineer 
to head structural department for Palm 
Beach County, Florida branch consulting 


engineering office. Applicant must be 
graduate registered engineer with 
minimum 5 years experience designing 
structural systems for buildings. Unique 
opportunity for professional advance- 
ment and possible partnership in estab- 
lished, expanding, professionally- 
oriented firm, Send resume to: Ralph 
Hahn and Assoaates, Consulting and De- 
sign Engineers, Inc., 1320 South State 
Street, Springfield, 11 62704. 


Chief Structural Engineer—Chief 
Mechanical Engineer—Manager of Qual- 
ity Control: Large Midwest A/E firm 
needs to fill the following positions: Chief 
Structural Engineer: Applicants should 
have conceptual abilities to interface with 
innovative architectural design staff, 
high-rise and longspan experience, and 
motivating capabilities. Experience in 
similar position desired. Chief Mechanical 
Engineer: Position requires innovative 
conceptual abilities especially with regard 
to energy conservation and computer 
programs, cost effective design for institu- 


Public Announcement 


Procurement of Professional Services 
Architecture — Landscape Architecture — 
Engineering — Land Surveying 


The State of Florida Department of Natural Resources, Division of Recreation 
and Parks, announces that professional services are required to develop the 
Oleta River State Recreation Area. This multi-million dollar project is to bea 
resource based, urban oriented prototype in metropolitan Dade County. Because 
of its large size and location within Florida's largest urban area, the Oleta River 
property offers an exceptional opportunity for development of an innovative 
public recreation facility to serve as a model for "close-to-home" recreational 
projects. To take full advantage of this opportunity, Florida has appointed a 
special consultant selection advisory committee to assist in the selection of 
consultants for planning and design. 


The following individuals have been appointed to the advisory committee: 


Edmund N. Bacon, City Planner 
Mondez International Limited 
Montreal, Canada 


Angela Danadjieva, Environmental Designer 
Danadjieva, Koenig and Associates 
Tiburon, California 


Garrett Eckbo, Landscape Architect 
Eckbo/Kay Associates 
San Francisco, California 


Paul M. Rudolph, Architect 
Paul Rudolph and Associates 
New York City, New York 


Herrick H. Smith, Director 
Department of Landscape Architecture 
University of Florida — Gainesville 


Edward Н. Stone, ІІ, Chief Landscape Architect 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 


Inquiries from qualified firms are to be sent to the attention of the Recreation 
Development Supervisor, Division of Recreation and Parks, Suite 409-A, 3900 
Commonwealth Boulevard, Tallahassee, Florida 32303. A design and develop- 
ment program, to explain the project in greater detail, and application require- 
ments, will be provided interested firms by return mail. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ARCHITECTURE. DESIGN. ART 


First issued in 1928 and now edited by Alessandro Mendini. 
Domus. a monthly magazine of architecture, design and art 
reaches over sixty countries in its bilingual — italian and 
English — edition. A Japanese translation is also available 
Domus stands as witness to all of the main international develop 
ments in the field, interpreting their problems by publishing 
all authors and works with critical essays and extensive pho- 
tographic reports such as to make the magazine a valuable 
means of communication for all those interested in all facets of 
design and form. 


Domus magazine is on sale in leading news-stands. 
Subscriptions may be entered through your personal book- 
seller or by applying directly to: 

EDITORIALE DOMUS - Via Achille Grandi 5/7 

20089 ROZZANO - ITALY 


tional clients and developers, manage- 
ment background, the ability to motivate 
staff. Experience in similar position de- 
sired. Manager of Quality Control: Posi- 
tion requires considerable background in 
construction documents, construction 
services, large complex projects, and 
managerial expertise. Please reply to Box 
1361-342, Progressive Architecture. 


Head—Department of Architecture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois: 
The University of Illinois seeks a Head for 
the Department of Architecture at 
Urbana-Champaign. The educational 
program emphasizes teaching, research, 
and professional service. As it has for over 
a century, the Architecture program at Il- 
linois aims at the academic development 
of top quality professionals—now in the 
expanding areas of comprehensive archi- 
tectural practice. Illinois seeks a Head 
with a dedication to this goal, an ability to 
develop both faculty and programs to en- 
hance excellence in architectural educa- 
tion, and an ability to communicate these 
concepts dynamically—to the public, to 
the profession, to students and faculty, 
and to higher administration. Candidates 
will be evaluated on the basis of demon- 
strated ability and innovation in adminis- 
tration, professional practice, teaching, 
and research. The Headship is a continu- 
ing, eleven-month position. The salary is 
negotiable. The new Head may begin 
work as early as January 1, 1981, but 
should be available to begin no later than 
August 1, 1981. In order to assure full 
consideration, applications should be re- 
ceived by September 24, 1980. Address 
nominations or inquiries, or send resume, 
statement of academic interests, and three 
references, to: Professor Richard L. Tavis, 
Chairman, Architecture Head Search 
Committee, 106 Architecture Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, I1 61801, 
Telephone (217) 333-1331. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois is an Affirmative Action/ 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


National Account Representative: Con- 
tinued growth of Loughman Cabinet 
Company, woodworking division of Bank 
Building Corporation, has created a new 
position as representative to the design 
community. Loughman manufactures 
high quality cabinetry and other wood 
products. A college degree and a 
minimum of 5 years' field sales experience 
with wood products required. Travel is 
necessary. Prefer an individual with 
background in the specification, bid, 
award, and installation processes. Recent 
earnings record should have averaged 
high $20's exclusive of expense allow- 
ances, Bank Building Corporation is a 
leading organization offering an excellent 
salary, incentive commission, and travel 
expenses, along with a comprehensive 
benefit program including profit sharing, 
pension and stock purchase plans. Submit 
resume, along with earnings history to: 
Personnel Department, Bank Building 


Corporation, 1130 Hampton Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo 63139. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F. 


Position Vacant/Director of Marketing 
with established track record and good 
references, to set up and operate program 
for small established Louisiana archi- 
tectural firm seeking to expand its work 
load. Excellent opportunity for growth. 
Please submit your qualifications in 
confidence to Box 1361-343, Progressive 
Architecture. 


Project Architect: National firm has op- 
portunity for registered Architect in St. - 
Louis headquarters. Candidate must have 
3 years’ recent experience in health care 
field with emphasis on hospitals and med- 
ical practice facilities and must have prior 
experience in total project management, 
the ability to establish program require- 
ments, develop initial design concepts, 
and work closely with clients and regula- 
tory agencies. We offer a competitive sal- 
ary and comprehensive benefits. Send re- 
sume detailing education, experience and 
income history in confidence to: Person- 
nel Department, BBC Health Care Facili- 
ties, A Division of Bank Building Corpo- 
ration, 1130 Hampton Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo 63139. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F. 


Project Architects/Managers/Designers: 
Nationwide personnel consulting service. 
Positions for all experience levels. Em- 
phasis on health-care, institutional, indus- 
trial, commercial buildings. William E. 
Engle Associates, Inc., 909 Investors 
Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, In 46204, (317) 
632-1391. 


Project Designer: Position available with 
progressive architectural-engineering 
firm with nationwide practice serving cor- 
porate and institutional clients. Respon- 
sibilities include development of high 
quality design and supervision of design 
throughout all work phases. A minimum 
of five years experience and the ability to 
coordinate all disciplines is required. This 
is an excellent growth opportunity with a 
major midwest firm located in a very liva- 
ble city of just over one million popula- 
поп. Submit resume and salary range іп 
confidence to Box 1361-344, Progressive 
Architecture. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


Southwest: Architectural/Engineering/ 
Construction Firm in Window Rock 

and Phoenix, Arizona with concern for 
providing professional opportunities to 
Native Americans. Job Captain/Project 
Architect: outstanding growth potential, 
future ownership, top salary, excellent 
fringe benefits. Must have 3-5 years' ex- 
perience, registration. Please contact 
Wolfgang J. Klien, ALA, American Indian 
Engineering, Inc., 1530 West Indian 
School Road, Phoenix, Az 85015, (602) 
263-0047. 


Working Drawings Coordinator: West 
Central Florida design oriented 11 person 
architectural firm seeks qualified indi- 
vidual for permanent position. Minimum 
of 8 years intensive experience required 
in the preparation of complete sets of 
working drawings for projects ranging 
from 2 to 8 million dollars. Must possess 
ability and experience to direct and lead 
job captains and other production per- 
sonnel in the preparation of working 
drawings. Opportunity for ownership 
participation for individual who demon- 
strates professional and responsible man- 
agerial capabilities. Send resume of past 
experience, references and salary range 
requirements to: The Rados Partnership 
Architects, Inc., 1300 North Westshore 
Boulevard, Suite 105, Tampa, ҒІ 33607, 
Attention: Mr. Richard Schmitt. 


Situations Wanted 


Architect: AIA, Bach. of Arch., sixteen 
years experience, currently principal with 
executive design and management re- 
sponsibility for diverse institutional plan- 
ning and building projects seeks design 
management position with equity poten- 
tial in A/E firm engaged in progressive 
practice. Willing to relocate. Reply to Box 
1361-345, Progressive Architecture. 


Services 


Computer Applications: Software de- 
velopment services for architectural, en- 
gineering and construction management 
applications. Automated solutions in the 
areas of computer graphics, space plan- 
ning, data base systems, cost estimating, 
and the analysis and maintenance of proj- 
ect and office management information. 
Write Robert J. Krawczyk, 1220 North La 
Salle Suite ЗЕ, Chicago, 11 60610, (312) 
337-1356. 


International Plastics Consultants, Re- 
search and Development: Specializing in 
low and moderate cost housing systems 
for developing countries and for domestic 
markets, applications of plastics in build- 
ing and architecture, specification writing, 
university lectures, variety of other serv- 
ices. Armand G. Winfield Inc., 2879 AII 
Trades Rd., P.O. Box 1296, Santa Fe, NM 
87501,(505) 471-6944. 


Post-Graduate Design Studios at Pratt: 
Recent graduates and practicing 
architects—expand your design talents 
with this opportunity to work closely on 
design projects with architects and de- 
signers of recognized achievement. Held 
in Manhattan, the studios will meet two 
evenings per week for six weeks begin- 
ning in October. C.E.U.s and Certificates 
are available. For registration information 
call (212) 685-3754, (212) 636-3453, or 
write to Dean Nina T. Kurtis, The Pratt 
Manhattan Center, 160 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York, NY 10016. 


Rendering Services: Top professional 
rendering service coast to coast. Archi- 
tectural, urban, landscape, interiors, in- 
dustrial, advertising illustration in pen 
and ink or colour for the best reproduc- 
tion. Portfolio by appointment. Allow 
maximum time for job completion. Please 
call Mark de Nalovy Rozvadovski, (203) 
869-4598, 25 Birch wood Drive, Green- 
wich, Ct 06830. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: An international 
search and placement organization serv- 
ing the design professions. Ms. Woody 
Gibson directs architecture and interior 
assignments. Our clients include every 
important corporate design group, con- 
sultant office and institution. Please in- 
quire about our screening procedure and 
the range of services we provide. 60 W. 55 
Street, NYC 10019, (212) 586-4750. 


Tree Stamps: TREELINE's top quality 
line of rubber stamps offer the quality of 
hand drawn trees, people and cars with 
the convenience of stamps. Write for free 
catalog. TREELINE, 52 Raleigh Road, 
Belmont, Ma 02178, Dept. B. 


Notice 

Please address all correspondence to 
box numbered advertisements as fol- 
lows: 


Progressive Architecture 

9o Box =>... 

600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates (Effective October '80 issue) 
Non-display style: $100 per column inch. Seven 
lines per inch. Seven words per line. Maximum 4 
inches. Column width approximately 24". No 
charge for use of box number. Situations Wanted 
advertisements: $50 per column inch. Non- 
commissionable. 


Display style: $170 per column inch, per your 
lay-out. Commissionable to recognized advertis- 
ing agencies. 


Check or money order should accompany the 
advertisement and be mailed to Job Mart 96 Pro- 
gressive Architecture, 600 Summer Street, Stam- 
ford, Ct. 06904. 


Display style advertisements are also available in 
fractional page units starting at И page and run- 
ning to a full page. Contact Publisher for rates. 


Insertions will be accepted not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding month of publication. 
Box number replies should be addressed as 
noted above with the box number placed in lower 
left hand corner of envelope. 
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Self-Study Courses In 
Programmed Learning 


to help you improve your management skills Examine them for 15 days FREE — You must be 
completely satisifed, or return the course(s) within 15 days for full credit. 


MANAGEMENT 
(1 


сотргеһепдед. 


or in convenient audiotape/workbook format — 

each course is three audiotape cassettes in an album and a student 
workbook. You become actively involved. So as you increase 
your knowledge, you can apply what you have learned, easily. 


Management by Objectives — MBO is a manage- 
ment method structured to emphasize what must be done, 
rather than how it is done, leaving plenty of room for 
creative thinking about solutions. In this course you will 
learn how to establish objectives, set standards for measur- 
ing performance, and conduct measurements to deter- 
mine progress. 


Item #05 Printed programmed learning format — $16.00 
Item #A30 Audiotape programmed learning format — $60.00 


Management by Exception — Managers must con- 
front, analyze, and resolve problems — before they disrupt 
performance. This course will introduce you to 1) Estab- 
lishment and use of an information reporting system that 
pinpoints exceptions from realistic goals or forecasts, 2) 
Diagnosing these exceptions to determine their specific 
causes, 3) Eliminating or exploiting the exception for 
maximum benefit. 


Item #13 Printed programmed learning format — $16.00 
Item #АЗ8 Audiotape programmed learning format — $60.00 


Fundamentals of Planning: Long-and Short-Range 
— provides a detailed expansion of each step in long- and 
short-range planning: becoming aware of opportunities, 
establishing objectives, defining all premises, determining 
alternative courses, evaluating them, selecting a course, 
formulating derivative plans, implementing the plan. 


Item #06 Printed programmed learning format — $20.00 
Item #АЗ9 Audiotape programmed learning format — $60.00 


They're available in print — 
learning takes place in a logical step-by-step progression, each step 
designed to build on those preceding it and each one easily 


Fundamentals of Sales Management — teaches 
the basics of how to get others to sell. This course covers: 
1) defining the sales task, 2) developing a sales force, 3) 
operating the organization, and 4) controlling the team 
effort. 

Item #11 Printed programmed learning format — $16.00 

Item #А41 Audiotape programmed learning format — $60.00 


Fundamentals of Marketing — This course exam- 
ines how to satisfy customers' needs and maximize profits 
through the manipulation of marketing elements — 
through putting “the right product in the right place at the 
right time at the right price supported by the right promo- 
tion." 

Item #08 Printed programmed learning format — $20.00 

Item #АЗ7 Audiotape programmed learning format — $60.00 


Fundamentals of Cost Control — You may never 
design a cost control system. But as a manager, you must 
know what cost control is, how to use it, and how to make 
the best decisions based on the facts which your cost 
control system gives you. 

Item #30 Printed programmed learning format — $16.00 

Item #A36 Audiotape programmed learning format — $60.00 


Penton/IPC Education Division 
Rockefeller Building 

614 Superior Avenue, West 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 


07 Fundamentals of PERT — Program Evaluation and Re- 
view Technique is an extremely useful technique for managing 
discrete projects. This course covers: (1) the basic methodology of 
PERT, (2) advantages and limitations of PERT as a management 
tool, (3) preparing PERT charts for complex projects, (4) develop- 
ing time estimates for PERT activities, and (5) finding and manipu- 
lating the critical path of a project to save time and money in project 
complelionass OE Ses ақта аты $16.00 


36 How to Make Business Investment Decisions — 
The Time Value of Money Oftentimes business decisions are 
made on hunches rather than logical evaluations of the economic 
factors involved. This course will help you understand how the 
relationship between money and time affects management deci- 
sions. The course covers: present value concepts, how to use 
compound interest tables and equations to calculate the time value 
of money, how to use computed values to compare alternative 
business plans, and how to make the best decisions based on the 
economic factors involved. The course includes case studies that 
give you practice in making economic decisions ....... 


15 Fundamentals of Budgeting — This course is for the 
nonaccountant manager who wants to know how to use budgets 
more effectively. This course presents: (1) the nature of budgets and 
budget terminology, (2) the manager’s role in the budgeting pro- 
cess, (3) the steps involved in building budgets, (4) the major types 
of budgets, and (5) planning, control, and data reports — the media 
through which you encounter and use budgets ........ $16.00 


29 How to Read a Financial Report — This course will 
introduce you to the accounting process, trace the steps from the 
actual sale to the appearance of the transaction on the financial 
statement, show how the income and the balance sheet are pre- 
pared, show you how to assess financial position and performance 
of your company through “‘ratio analysis” ............ $16.00 


31 Fundamentals of Product Safety — Examines the 
number of product liability suits filed against U.S. businesses and 
explains how understanding these potential hazards and the pre- 
vention of them will make you a more effective manager. You will 
gain insight into: (1) the current legal position regarding product 
liability, (2) how to set up an effective team to outline and imple- 
ment a workable safety program, and (3) how to set up a preventive 
program to catch problems before the product reaches the con- 
sumer and to check out problems arising after the product reaches 
the СӨПЕШПЕК Е Е oe accitis do салатқа $16.00 


To order, complete 
and mail coupon ù 


Other Management Courses In Programmed Learning 


A34 Speed Learning (Read- 
img) — a combined speed reading- 
thinking - comprehension - re- 
membering-learning program. 
The course brings you а "teacher- e 
on-cassettes" who guides you 
and instructs you, explaining 
material as you read. Interesting 
items taken from Time, Business 
Week, Wall Street Journal, and 
many others, make the program 
stimulating, easy and fun . . . and so 
much more effective. .... $89.95 


Technical Courses in 
Programmed Learning 


12 Metrication — This programmed learning course covers: (1) why 
metrication is so important to U.S. Industry, (2) some of the experiences 
of other countries who have metricated, (3) familiarization with the metric 
system of units, (4) some of the problems that may occur during the 
conversion period, and (5) how some of these problems were solved by 
companies who have metricated. ........................ $16.00 


17 Fundamentals of Metal Casting — the few basic principles 
needed to understand how a metal behaves as it is cast; the different 
materials and techniques used in making molds and mold cores for 
casting; and the properties, performance, and castability of different 
ráetals commonly cast; ita aS да NP e ee $16.00 


19 Fundamental Hydraulics — the few principles necessary to 
understand how a fluid behaves in a hydraulic circuit, the basic compo- 
nents used in hydraulic circuits, component arrangement in various 
circuit RONG 572 Ca esl TEE еМ 2222 $16.00 


20 Basic Industrial Measurement and Control — This course 
presents the principles of measurement of temperature, pressure, level, 
flow, and humidity, devices for measuring these variables; and how the 
ama obtained can be transmitted and used in system con- 


IN I КЕГЕ е. $16.00 


City 


State Zip 


" Please send me the items indicated below. I understand that I may review them for 15 days and, if less than satisfied, that | may 
retum them for full refund or credit. 
Circle item number and indicate quantity desired. O Payment enclosed for postage-free shipment in the U.S. or Canada. 
Item No. 05 06 07 08 11 12 13 15 17 19 20 29 30 31 36 Please include sales tax where applicable. (Foreign orders must in- 
clude 2096 for air mail shipment.) 
Quantity ____ Bill my company for the cost of the course(s) including handling and 
Item No. A30 A34 A36 A37 A38 A39 А41 shipping charges. Р.О. # enclosed. 
Charge my O Visa Master Charge ( Interbank No.) 
Quantity Acct No. Exp. date 
Print 
Name Title " 
Company 
Address 
Е (Мо! Р.О. Вох) 


Penton/IPC Education Division Ө Rockefeller Building @ 614 Superior Avenue, West @ Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
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и need on-the-roof technical 
Stance. your best source is aJ-M 


«District Engineer. For several reasons: 


We have an unmatched team of 12 
field engineers who devote full time 
to built-up roofing systems. Together 
they offer over 200 years of roofing 
experience, providing a technical 
resource unmatched in the industry. 


Their expertise is available to you 
whenever the need arises. To assist 
with specifying, as part of J-M's 
guaranteed roof program. To provide 
on-site, technical advice on unusual 
roof situations. To help keep you 
advised on new practices in the 
industry. And to provide information 
on local climatic conditions as they 
affect roof design and construction. 


Most of all, they re ready to help you 
eliminate your roofing problems 
before they happen. 


Backing them are the full resources 
of one of the world's largest producers 
of built-up roofing materials. Plus 
knowledge gained in well over a 
century of solving roofing problems. 


Find out more about our problem 
solvers and J-M single-source roofing 
systems. Consult Sweet's or contact 
George Constantin, Johns-Manville, 
Ken-Caryl Ranch, Denver. Colorado 
80217, (303) 979-1000. 


For single-source 
built-up roofing systems. 


JM 


Johns-Manville 
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This 


Introducing 


the 


‘Trak 


under-carpet 
electrical wiring system 
by Thomas & Betts 


b = 


Mm ELE in-floor receptacles. Outlets are 


distribution 
system lets you 
wire new or 
existing 
buildings in 

no time 

flat. 


TEB 


Imagine a flat, totally flexible conduc- 


tor cable so thin it lies directly on the 
floor under standard carpet squares. 
Yet is fully protected to withstand the 
wear and tear of the busiest office. 


The VERSA-TRAK system can handle 
all your normal branch wiring needs. 
Its easily connected to standard 
round wiring. It installs quickly and 
easily. And, best of all, its iricredibly 
easy to rearrange as office needs 
change. 


The VERSA-TRAK systemeliminates 
unsightly and expensive floor, ceiling, 
and post raceways, and special 


Innovations for the '80s 
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housed in attractive designer pedestals, 
which can be positioned wherever 
you want them. 


Also, the new VERSA-TRAK system 
meets the full requirements of Article 
328 of the 1978 National Electrical 
Code. And it's UL listed for installation 
directly on structural floors in com- 
mercial and industrial new con- 
struction and renovation. 


You've got to see the complete 
VERSA-TRAK under-carpet wiring system 
to appreciate how completely we've 
revolutionized office electrical wiring. 


For full information, write or call 
THOMAS & BETTS, 920 Route 202, 
Raritan, NJ 08869. (201) 685-1600, 
Ext.. 2187. 


UNDER- 
CARPET 
WIRING 
SYSTEM 


